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The cotton and linen fibres that form a sheet of Crane’s uments and insurance policies. audits, reports. and con- 


Fine Paper are numerous. if not numberless. But each tracts, stocks, bonds. and the currency of many nations. 





fibre contributes its share of enduring quality. and the 


sum total presents a pattern of character and distine- For your transactions of today .. . your records of 
tion that sets Crane’s Papers apart...makes them tomorrow . . . Crane offers you papers made from 
desirable and in demand for all manner of business, the only materials that time has tested and that 
professional and personal correspondence, deeds. doc- bear the mark of 145 years of paper-making experience. 





CRANE’S FINE PAPERS . MADE IN DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS + SINCE 1801 
































Partial list of Insurance Company 
Vari-Typer Users 


AMERICAN LIFE CONVENTION 
AMERICAN UNION LIFE INS. CO. 
ATLANTIC LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 

BURTON ABSTRACT & TITLE COMPANY 
BUSINESS MENS ASSURANCE COMPANY 
CENTRAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
COLUMBIAN NATL. LIFE INSURANCE 
EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOC. 
GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 

GOLDEN STATE MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. 
GULF LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

G.W. JONES, DIRECTOR OF AGENCIES 
HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
INDEPENDENT LIFE & ACC. INS. CO. 
IOWA INSURANCE SERVICE BUREAU 
JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VA. 
LOYAL PROTECTIVE LIFE INS. CO. 
MANUFACTURERS LIFE INS. CO. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INS. CO. 

NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. 
NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. 
OREGON MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. 
PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. 
PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. 
POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
PRUDENTIAL INS. CO. OF AMERICA’ 
WESTERN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
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y+ partial list of insurance companies which 
use the Vari-Typer Composing Machine shown on 
this page is proof of the widespread acceptance 
of Vari-Typer as a quick and economical means 
of preparing paper work. The reason these out - 
standing companies use Vari-Typer can be stated 
simply-- -SAVINGS. 

They use this remarkable composing machine 
with its more than 600 different styles and 
sizes of changeable types to prepare master 
copy for rate books, agents’ manuals, charts, 
statements, forms, instructions, endorsements, 
etc. This master copy -- set up on Vari-Typer 
in a variety of types---looks like type-set 
printing, yet costs far less. They use Vari- 
Typer in conjunction with their duplicating 
or offset printing equipment. Savings effected 
range from 50% to 80%--Vari-Typer usually saves 
its cost in ayear, sometimes on a single job. 





Free Booklet 
As a start toward cutting paper 
work costs in your company, send 
for your copy of a new, 16-page, 
interesting and informative 
booklet--Vari-Typer--A New Tool 
for Business. 

















end me new booklet -- Vari-Typer , a New Tool for Business. 


Name Company 








Address. City & State 





















My VOICEWRITER frees 
weeks of travel-time 
each year for me! 


Says DAN GERBER, President 
GERBER PRODUCTS COMPANY, 
Fremont, Michigan. 
Manufacturers of Baby Foods 









Before his secretary arrives at the office, he may 
be off in the company plane “Sky Baby” to New 
York or New Orleans 


But thanks to VOICE WRITING, he can leave 


his voice behind— 


His secretary finds correspondence, instructions, 
memos ready for transcription 


And she saves precious “dictation time,” which 


she uses for important secretarial duties. 


The Edison Electronic VOICEWRITER is always ready 
to take dictation at your convenience. It frees priceless 
hours for you and your secretary. The 
gets more done, 


“executive team” 
more easily, in less time. Get proof on 
your own work—phone Ediphone, your city, or write 
Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, Dept. W-10, West 
Orange, N. J. (In Canada, Thomas A. Edison of Canada 
Ltd., 29-31 Adelaide St. West, Toronto 1, Ontario.) 


EDISON 
Electionic- 


VOICEWRITER 


Product of Ediphone Division, Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, West Orange, N. J. 











LIFE SALES 








LIFE INSURANCE AGENCY MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


New Paid-For Life Insurance—Not Including Revivals, 

























Increases or Dividend Additions for the Business as a 
Whole. 
(000 Omitted) 
Ratios 
1946 
over 
Month 1944 1945 1946 1945 
TOTAL INSURANCE 
NG inpitteacuals $1,100,485 $1,055,230 $1,350,915 28% 
See 1,038,637 1,065,292 1,516,833 42 
ere 1,152,332 1,292,337 1,826,315 41 
Se 1,083,649 1,228,452 1,971,219 60 
MN oc eissnaiis 1,163,371 1,267,474 1,956,796 54 
Se eee 1,215,401 1,216,264 1,863,485 53 
re 1,039,268 1,127,506 1,952,159 73 
BRE assicsia.ais 1,090,399 1,035,767 1,796,758 73 
ee 967,026 1,001,268 
MR Sbaawkwald 1,113,376 1,221,831 
Ry eee 1,127,777 a 179, 294 
eae 1,227,128 1,449,014 
SS ere $13,318,849 $14,139,729 $14,224,480 53% 
TOTAL ORDINARY SALES 
TE ocean Sua $635,474 $740,046 $1,025,488 39% 
ee 682,296 736,437 1,121,343 52 
ree 753,498 872,164 1,356,821 56 
OS Sree 676,653 843,681 1,473,519 75 
MOA v-0\0s:60.0- 717,341 870,387 1,451,910 67 
PUNO: ccccwes 771,832 821,029 1,340,743 63 
(eee 696,046 782,415 1,343,402 72 
OCC. 701,705 739,989 1,272,736 72 
ee 636,518 684,006 
ree 724,840 864,251 
IWOM:, :0sw:aeee 726,452 864,507 
ee 740,329 941,103 
Year ........ $8,462,984 $9,760,015 $10,375,962 62% 
TOTAL INDUSTRIAL SALES 
PR aie Caen $252,899 $234,662 $275,647 17% 
eee 281,334 258,644 307,074 19 
a 294,488 302,754 355,091 17 
Apr. ....... 266,572 280,857 359,324 28 
BROW vines os 290,543 284,780 359,369 26 
| ee 270,719 258,971 338,999 31 
i ree 248,444 235,258 323,861 38 
ree 261,628 224,762 323,504 44 
SR 5-0.3.4-4's ate 249,120 222,083 
3) ere 280,556 268,599 
1 274,134 250,253 
PIE: swacasare 233,110 263,151 
OT ee $3,203,547 $3,084,774 $2,643,469 27% 
GROUP AND WHOLESALE UNDER NEW 
CONTRACTS 
BOM ve actus $212,112 $80,522 $49,780 -38% 
re 75,007 70,211 88,416 26 \ 
TT 104,346 117,419 113,803 -3 
MR Fat ke tee 140,424 103,914 138,376 33 
ee 155,487 112,307 145,517 30 
SS eee 172,850 136,264 183,743 Bs 
NE 2 iis ss ah 94,778 109,833 284,896 159 
ae 127,066 71,016 200,518 182 
eerie 81.388 95.179 
EES ath cre x.-n 107,980 88,981 
| eee 127,191 64,534 
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244,760 








$1,652,318 


$1,294,940 





$1,205,049 
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A number of factors must be considered, depending wholly on your individual 
situation. You can quickly and intelligently determine the answer through 
the Planned Incomes Service of your Northwestern Mutual Life Underwriter. 


There’s a significant difference between life insur- 


ance companies. Ask a Northwestern Mutual Agent: 


what that difference means to you. Ask a policy- 
owner why no other company excels Northwestern 
Mutual in that happiest of all business relationships 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL — Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
I am interested in your Planned Incomes Service. Please 
have a Northwestern Mutual agent get in touch with me. 
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— old customers coming back for more. Name 
THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL Adie 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY City State 
Founded 1857 MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN ee 
(This is one of a series of advertisements appearing in Newsweek Magazine 
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THREE REASONS WHY OYA 
A BETTER BUY FUR VI 





GREATER EFFICIENCY! Royal has more work-saving, time-saving features 
than any other typewriter. Result: Royals can deliver more letter-production per ma- 

gw chine. This is a fact. Call in your Royal representative—and be shown the proof—in 
an actual Royal demonstration! 


GREATER DURABILITY! Royals are the sturdiest typewriters engineering 
science has produced. Because of this fact, Royals stand up longer, spend more time on 

gw the job, dess time out for repairs. Result: Royals cut stenographic work losses to a mini- 
mum, give you the maximum return from your typewriter investment. 


THE FAVORITE WITH TYPISTS! A national survey made among hun- 
dreds of business girls shows that Royal is the preferred typewriter—2 to / over any 


gw other typewriter. Your stenographic staff will do more and better work on machines 
they prefer to use. Order Royals! 
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A THREE-FOLD 
RESPONSIBILITY 


Today’s career life underwriters are faced 
with a three-fold responsibility. 


1. To bring to as many American homes 
as possible the benefits of adequate life 
insurance protection; 


2. To cooperate as a part of the institution 
of life insurance to combat inflationary talk 
and tendencies; 


3. To counsel with all war veterans and 
urge that they retain their National Service 
Life insurance. 


Upon the execution of this three-fold 
responsibility today depends, to a great 
extent, the prestige and increased usefulness 


of tomorrow’s career life underwriters. 


Equitable Life of lowa 


Gounded 1867 


HOME OFFICE 





DES MOINES 


INVESTMENT PURCHASES AND HOLDINGS 








-————— Purchases——_,, -———Holdings—— 
June June 6Months 6 Months June 30 June 30 
1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 
(000,000 omitted ) 
U. S. Government Securities $233 $2,730 $1,985 $4548 $21,541 $18,491 
Masiroad Bonds ......00%..0. 18 46 313 480 2751 2,791 
Public Utility Bonds ...... 106 53 417 460 S136 5,193 
Industrial & Misc. Bonds 110 61 574 320 2,204 1,978 
NMI inhalant toca aay boseince.a 31 13 200 105 997 723 
State, County, Munic. Bonds 5 1 11 11 625 865 
All Foreign Securities 28 37 221 163 1,582 1,385 
Farm Mortgages .......... 3 10 100 74 783 782 
PA, Mortgage .....5..8% 15 15 76 119 1,328 1,416 
Other Mortgages .......... 103 59 509 283 4,576 4,426 
MEE Sense Rs crcs e acic's $660 $3,025 $4,406 $6,563 $41,520 $38,050 
8 












STOCK HOLDINGS 


IFE insurance holdings of stocks 

nearly reached the billion dollar 
mark at mid-year, an increase of 
38% in the past year and 81% 
over the pre-war 1941 total of such 
holdings, it is reported by the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance. Stock 
holdings of the U. S. life companies 
were $997,000,000 on June 30. 


Analysis of the June 30 reports 
of companies owing 90% of these 
stocks shows that 82% of their stock 
holdings were preferred stocks and 


be 


18% common stocks. The latter 
were either stocks acquired through larvi 
exchange for bonds or were stocks § agent, i 
acquired by companies in states § executi' 
which permit investments in stocks J Selling 
by the life companies. Classified by J Advert 
type, 10% of the stock holdings somewl 
were railroads, 26% were utilities J stimula 
and 64% were industrial and miscel- J employ 
laneous. wise be 
his poi 
Stock Purchases busines 
portion 
; : ple, 8a 
Stock purchases in the first half } total ar 
of this year totalled $200,000,000 | annin 
compared with $105,000,000 in the J yseq 1 
first half of last year. frms | 
With the purchase of $660,000,- | turers 
O00 of securities and mortgages of the oth 
all kinds in June, the life compa- premit 
nies brought their purchases for the | nearly 
first half of the year to $4,406,000,- | miums 
000 and total holdings at mid-year § even t 
to $41,520,000,000. These holdings } job. 
represent a net gain in the half year } liberat 
of $1,797 ,000,000. tant m 
U. S. Government security hold- J der th 
ings at mid-year amounted to $21,- gover! 
541,000,000, an increase of more shoot 
than a billion dollars in the first half J} attack 
of the year. The life companies es 
also reported an increase of $414- | he do 
000,000 in their holdings of business porta 
and industrial bonds, with an ag- merci: 
gregate of $10,088,000,000 owned in reg 
June 30. short. 
Mortgage holdings increased over « 
$121,000,000 in the first half of the other 
year to $6,687,000,000 on June 30. | take 1 
New mortgages acquired in the half proba 
year amounted to $685,000,000, | other 
which is 44% more than in the cor- avala: 
responding period of 1945. Mr. ] 
Investment purchases and hold- ment 
ings were reported by the Institute J opini 
in detail as follows: gener 
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Jarvis W. Mason, with a background as an insurance 
agent, insurance advertising manager and an advertising 
executive, recently wrote an article for Advertising and 
Selling entitled ‘“‘What’s the Matter with Insurance 
Advertising” ? Mr. Mason, due to his position, might be 
somewhat prejudiced but some of his criticisms should 
stimulate thought. He believes the mass sales technique 
employed by large commercial companies should like- 
wise be used by insurance companies. To substantiate 
his point he lists several companies that do not do 
business directly with the public yet spend a substantial 
portion of their sales income in advertising. For exam- 
ple, 8 automobile manufacturers invested 2.33% of their 
total annual sales in advertising ; 10 fruit and vegetable 
canning companies spent 5.41% ; 10 soap manufacturers 
used 12.31% in advertising; 8 perfume and cosmetic 
firms spent 20.65% ; 17 drug and medicine manufac- 
turers invested 15.12%, etc. Insurance companies, on 
the other hand, do not approach one-half of 1% of their 
premium volume in advertising. Mr. Mason states that 
nearly 100 life companies have 25 millions each in pre- 
miums annually and of this number not over a dozen 
even try mass advertising and not over 5 do a passable 
job. “With ignorance of insurance practices thus de- 
liberately sponsored by the omission of the most impor- 
tant medium of corporate communication, is it any won- 
der that the industry is a target for legislators and 
government executives who yearn for something to 
shoot at which consistently refuses to prepare for 
attack ?” 

Frankly, we believe Mr. Mason has some points but 
he does not by a long shot do a complete job. Most im- 
portant item left out is expense limitation. No com- 
mercial business to our knowledge is limited by state law 
in regard to its expenditures in relation to income. In 
short, it is not a fair comparison; secondly, there are 
over 400 legal reserve life companies and thousands of 
other kinds of insurance companies. Should all of them 
take to advertising in proportion to their means, there 
probably wouldn’t be much advertising space left for 
other business, not to mention the fact that such an 
avalanche of copy would confuse rather than clarify. 
Mr. Mason’s last point about being a favorite govern- 
mental target because of no adequate defense is in our 
opinion valid. When people think of business men in 
general they will immediately call to mind the National 
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Association of Manufacturers or the U.S.C. of C.; 
when they think of lawyers they remember the Amer- 
ican Bar Association, or when banks or banking is men- 
tioned there is the American Bankers Association. But 
when insurance comes up the chances are the so-called 
“average man” can think of no association or body 
representative of the industry. Those in insurance may 
think of several different organizations, depending on 
what part of the business they are associated with. In 
short, the insurance business, one of the most important 
in our national economy, has no national voice although 
its operations probably affect more people than any 
other industry. By the same token, it is practically im- 
possible for it to present a united front when occasions 
so require, 


In union there is strength and to use a pun, unions 
in the past few years have certainly demonstrated this 
principle beyond question. It is true that legislatively 
they have been favored, but it is equally true that if a 
united front had not been presented the legislation 
would not have been of much value. To form a united 
insurance front would not be easy—very few things 
worth while are easy. But if the various segments of the 
business are to perform all their functions today such 
an organization is essential. In the past, honest, prudent 
and passive executives could run companies satisfac- 
torily. Today the first two are as essential as in yester- 
years but the time for passivity is gone. It is not enough 
to do as good as possible under existing conditions. An 
industry of many segments and as large and important 
and affected with the public welfare as insurance should 
influence the national economy. The industry has no 
special axe to grind but it does want a sound, stable 
economy beneficial to the large majority rather than 
politically expedient economics for the minority. 


When an individual, with rare exceptions, enters 
politics, he is prepared to get in the “mud puddle” with 
the rest of the politicians. The insurance industry as a 
whole has steered clear of politics and seldom does an 
executive come even close to the “mud puddle.” That 
may have been good business in the past; today such 
action reminds one of an ostrich. This is not a case of 
whether you agree or disagree with the tactics used by 
the various pressure groups. It is rather a simple fact 
that things are done today in that manner. Any in- 
fluence the insurance business may exercise on the na- 
tional economic picture will have to be done by that 
means. 


Insurance companies do not lend themselves to adver- 
tising on the same basis as commercial enterprises. The 
segments, however, can and should unite in order to 
have a national voice. Such a voice would not only look 
after the welfare of all policyholders but in itself would 
be the best advertising available—service beyond the 
letter of the policy. 
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DOING A TOUGH JOB WELL 


The Provident Mutual is a general agency com- 
pany. Each agency is designed as an independent 
unit, run by a business man on a businesslike basis. 
On him falls the primary responsibility for growth, 
conservation and policy owner service. This responsi- 
bility is peculiarly his, and he is permitted to fulfill 
it in his own way without undue home office influence. 

Obviously, the success of the general agency system 
depends largely on the caliber of the men selected to 
represent the Company as general agents. 

It is not easy to select them, for theirs is a complex 
job requiring many skills and abilities, plus a great 
deal of heartbreaking hard work. A good general 
agent must know more than how to run an office 
smoothly. He must know how to sell—and 
how to impart his salesmanship to others. 

He must know how to recruit—and how to a> 
train and supervise men after they have 
been recruited. He must know how to 
inspire, to cajole, to demonstrate. He 
must almost be “‘all things to all men.”’ 
His performance is reflected in this . 
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PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE 
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INSURANCE 


year’s new business, which is, of course, far ahead of 
last year. In fact, 1946 should be one of the biggest 
years in Provident history. But volume is not the 
only criterion. The surprising fact is that practically 
one-fourth of this year’s volume has come from 
junior agents, many of whom were recruited during 
the year! The high percentage of new men already 
well on the road to successful production, plus the 
fine records made by returning veterans, are eloquent 
testimonials to the training methods of our general 
agents. 

At the same time, while running their offices, 
recruiting new men, training them, and keeping 
the veterans in production, the general agents have 
as individuals obtained a substantial volume 

of personal production. They lead not by 

precept alone, but also by example. 

We congratulate the men who are 
heading the Provident agencies from 
coast to coast. They are doing their 
job well. They are makers of men. 

They are builders of futures. 


COMPANY of 


PHILADELPHIA, 


PA. 


PROVIDENT MEANS “LOOKING AHEAD” 
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SECURITY VALUATIONS 


Report of Sub-Committee 


e 


HE Sub-Committee of the Committee on Valua- 

tion of Securities of the National Association of 

insurance Commissioners met at the office of the 
Committee, 61 Broadway, New York 6, New York, on 
April 18th, 1946, Present at tne meeting were the fol- 
lowing : Commissioner of Insurance Charles F. J. Har- 
rington (Mass.), Chairman; Superintendent Robert E. 
Dineen (N. Y.); Deputy Superintendent Shelby C. 
Davis (N. Y.); Mr. Edward J. Reilly (N. Y.), Chief 
of the Audit Bureau; Mr. W. Harold Bittel (N. J.), 
Actuary, and Mr. L. A. Griffin, Executive Secretary 
to the Committee on Valuation of Securities. 

The Sub-Committee reviewed market and general 
economic conditions since the adoption of its June 7, 
1945 resolutions for the inventory of stocks and bonds 
in December 31, 1945 Statements, following which 
resolutions were prepared for the inventory of stocks 
and bonds in statements as of December 31, 1946, for 
submission by the Committee on Valuations of Securi- 
ties of the National Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners at its June 1946 meeting at Portland, Oregon. 
The resolutions as adopted follow : 


ASSOCIATION VALUES 


RESOLVED, that for the inventory of stocks, other than of 
insurance companies and subsidiaries, and bonds in the annual 
statements of insurance companies, societies and associations as 
of December 31, 1946 the following basis is recommended as 
fair market value: 

1. That all stocks, other than of insurance companies and sub- 
sidiaries, and bonds shall be valued at the market quotations 
as of December 1, 1946, excepting bonds secured by the full 
faith, credit and ‘taxing power of political subdivisions of 
the United States of America and of political subdivisions 
of the Dominion of Canada which are not in default as to 
principal or interest on December 1, 1946. In the case of se- 
curities not quoted on December 1, 1946 the latest available 
information shall be used. Values of insurance companies 
stocks as of December 1, 1946 shall be published in the book 
of Valuations of Securities. These values should be used 
only in statements filed with those states whose depart- 
mental practices or laws require the use of market value 
quotations in determining the values allowable on insurance 
stocks. 

That stock valuations shall include accrued dividends on 

preferred stocks and dividends declared and accrued on all 

stocks and shall be determined in accordance with the fol- 

— rules: 

(a) Where a stock sold ex-dividend on December 1, 1946 

and a dividend is payable in December, the December 
1 price is to be used. 

(b) Where a stock sold ex-dividend on or before Decem- 
ber 1, 1946 and the dividend is payable on or after 
January 1, 1947, the amount of the dividend is to be 
added to the December 1 price. 

(c) Where a stock did not sell ex-dividend until after 
December 1, 1946 and a dividend is payable in Decem- 
ber, the amount of the dividend is to be deducted from 
the December 1 valuation. 

(d) Where a stock did not sell ex-dividend until after 
December 1, 1946 and the dividend is payable on or 
after January 1, 1947, the December 1, 1946 price is 
to be used. 


ho 
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‘That where a bond is quoted “flat” on December 1, 1946 
and interest is paid in December, tne amount of the interest 
shail be aeaucted trom the Vecember 1, 1940 valuation. 


AMORTIZATION OF BONDS 


RESOLVED, that for submission of annual statements to the 
various State Insurance Departments as of December 31, 1946, 
bonds not in default as to principal or interest, which are 
certified by the insurer submitting the statement to be amply 
secured, shall be so deemed and shall be amortizable provided 
they are not income or perpetual bonds and provided they are 
included in any one of the five classifications described below: 

1, All bonds issued, assumed or guaranteed by the United 

States of America or the Dominion of Canada and all 
bonds secured by the full faith, credit and taxing power 
of political subdivisions of the United States of America 
and of political subdivisions of the Dominion of Canada, 
which are legal for investment by insurance companies 
under the laws of the respective states. 
All special revenue bonds of any state of the United States 
of America or any political subdivision thereof or any 
agency or instrumentality of any of the foregoing and all 
corporate bonds which on June 1, 1946 were included in 
any of the four highest grades of any two recognized rat- 
ing agencies. 

3. All special revenue bonds of any state of the United States 
of America or any political subdivision thereof or any 
agency or instrumentality of any of the foregoing and all 
corporate bonds on which the yields to maturities based on 
December 1, 1945 and on December 1, 1946 Association 
Values do not, in the first case, exceed 2.10%, and in the 
second case 1.80% plus the yield for comparable maturities 
of fully taxable U. S. Government Treasury obligations 
at the respective dates. Bonds which were not outstanding 
on December 1, 1945 shall be deemed amply secured and 
amortizable if the yield to maturity based on December 1, 
1946 Association Values does not exceed 1.80% plus the 
yield for comparable maturities of fully taxable U. S. Gov- 
ernment Treasury obligations. 

4. Any bond issued by the same corporation and other cor- 
porate bonds and all special revenue bonds of any state of 
the United States of America or any political subdivision 
thereof or any agency or instrumentality of any of the 
foregoing which, in the judgment of the Sub-Committee 
of the Committee on Valuation of Securities, are equiv- 
alent in security to those bonds hereinbefore described, 
provided that satisfactory evidence thereof is either already 
available or is made available by insurance companies, 
societies and associations to the Sub-Committee on or be- 
fore September 1, 1946 and approved by it. 

5. All bonds of foreign governments, foreign subdivisions 
and foreign municipalities which in the judgment of the 
Sub-Committee are amply secured on the basis of the esti- 
mated ability of the respective obligors to make during the 
life of the issue, all contractual payments in the currency 
or currencies specified and at the places of payment stipu- 
lated in the bonds and upon evidence that such payments 
can be remitted to the United States at the official rate 
of exchange. 

RESOLVED, that bonds in default as to princinal or interest 
and all special revenue bonds of anv state of the United States 
of America or any political subdivision thereof or any agency 
or instrumentality of any of the foregoing and all cornorate 
bonds not meeting the tests described under classification 2. 
3 or 4 of the foregoing Resolution and all income and perpetual 
bonds shall be deemed not eligible for amortization. 

RESOLVED, that where quotations are obtainable, values of 
securities pavable in foreign currencies shall be quoted in the 
Book of Valuations of Securities at the appropriate foreign 
percentage quotation and at the appropriate Dollar quotation 
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N.A.L.0. 


T HAS long been customary to 
I... aside at an early point in the 

agenda of the National Council 
a place for the annual message of 
the President of this Association. 
However, inasmuch as the Presi- 
dent’s Annual Message will be read 
in full at the opening session of the 
Convention tomorrow morning, it 
seemed to me inappropriate to ask 
the members of this Council, all of 
whom will doubtless be present at the 
opening session of the Convention, 
to hear two readings of the same re- 
port. After considerable delibera- 
tion, I have concluded that I will 
undertake to talk with you on some 
family matters at the very outset of 
our meeting this morning. What I 
have to say might properly be re- 
garded as background for some of 
today’s discussion, and, in the main, 
it is my hope that the subject matter 
of this modest address may bring 
about further thought and discussion 
by our national leaders in this and 
subsequent meetings, with a view to 
determining what changes in pro- 
cedure and techniques may be pos- 
sible within our present framework, 
as well as the questions connected 
with possible changes in the By- 
Laws, in the not too distant future. 
With your permission, I should like 
to discuss the machinery of the Na- 
tional Association under six head- 
ings, the first of which is the Na- 
tional Council itself. 


The National Council 


Possibly, with becoming modesty, 
[ may be allowed to recall that I 
have continuously served as a mem- 
ber of the National Council since the 
Toronto Convention in 1930, and for 
the past five years as trustee and 
officer of the National Association. 
[ have missed few of the approxi- 
mately 30 meetings of this body 
which have been held in that time. 

The National Council came into 
being under that name when the 
new form of By-Laws was adopted 
by the Convention on September 29, 
1933. The National Council was 
originally made up of the presidents 
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How lt Functions 


and the national committeemen of 
each of our local associations, plus 
the Board of Trustees and the past 
presidents of the National Associa- 
tion. By subsequent amendment, 
provision was also made for the in- 
clusion of all presidents and national 
committeemen of the state associa- 
tions. Thus it is a considerable body 
numerically and with our present 
number of local and state associa- 
tions, it has a total membership of 
1,017 members. There are some dif- 
ficulties inherent in a Council of this 
size functioning as a truly delibera- 
tive body. 


Council Duties 


Now with respect to its duties, 
the By-Laws prescribe that the Na- 
tional Council shall confer with the 
Board of Trustees on matters relat- 
ing to the National Association. By 
a 4% vote of the members present 
at its Midyear Meeting, the Council 
may amend Part II of the By-Laws, 
and such amendments shall remain 
in force unless disapproved by the 
next succeeding Convention. It is 
the further duty of the Council to 
select at its Midyear Meeting, a 
Nominating Committee of five, se- 
lected from a list of 15 nominees 
presented by the President. Individ- 
ual members, however, do have the 
privilege of proposing additional 
nominees from the floor. Further, 
at the annual convention, it is pre- 
scribed that the National Council 
shall vote upon the nominees for 
office and shall select for submission 
to the convention one candidate for 
each of the five officerships and six 
candidates for election to a two-year 
term as Trustee. 

It may readily be seen that the 
National Council is not a truly legis- 
lative body in the commonly ac- 
cepted use of the term, but this state- 
ment is not intended to reflect upon 
the ability or the usefulness of this 
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President 


great body. It is merely intended to 
state the facts. As a matter of fact, 
when issues of great importance to 
the fieldmen of this country or to 
our business arise in the National 
Council, and a position is taken by 
this Council, by means of a ma- 
jority vote, it would be a brave 
Board of Trustees indeed which 
would fly in the face of such ex- 
pressed opinions. 


Responsibility 


As matters now stand, it appears 
to me that one of the most impor- 
tant functions of this Council is the 
selection of the nominees for officer- 
ship and trusteeship of our Associa- 
tion. A Board of Trustees consist- 
ing of 17 members is granted full 
administrative authority over the 
affairs of this Association, made up 
of 41 state associations and 455 lo- 
cal associations, comprising a total 
of well over 45,000 members. This 
constitutes indeed a grave responsi- 
bility for so small a group of men 
and, looking to the future, the Coun- 
cil may make its greatest contribu- 
tion by reason of its selection of the 
most able men available. To be sure, 
the By-Laws provide that the Nom- 
inating Committee shall give due 
consideration to geographical dis- 
tribution of the nominees, but it 
further provides that the Committee 
shall solicit recommendations of 
nominees, and shall also investigate 
the qualifications of all persons un- 
der consideration. It appears to me 
that, in addition to the By-Law re- 
quirement of proper geographical 
distribution, in practice it is also de- 
sirable that adequate consideration 
be given to the widest possible spread 
in company representation of the 
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nominees. Much has also been said 
about the desirability of increasing 
the number of soliciting agents, or 
what Fred Duckett of Los Angeles 
calls “street agents.”’ I suspect that 
the great majority of the present 
Board, and of our present national 
leaders are in hearty accord with this 
proposal. It is altogether right and 
proper. Whether or not our By- 
Laws should be changed to make 
the proportion mandatory is a moot 
question. 

It is at this point that I enter my 
plea that the prime consideration in 


the future be to secure those candi- 
dates for officers and trustees who, 
by reason of background of experi- 
ence in our National, state and local 
associations are the best qualified 
men in our ranks to assume the ex- 
ecutive and judicial, and to some ex- 
tent legislative, functions inherent 
in the duties of the Board of Trus- 
tees. It is my deep conviction that 
it is along this road that the National 
Council may make its largest and 
most lasting contribution to the fu- 
ture welfare of the National Asso- 
ciation. 

The power of the Board of Trus- 
tees as set forth in Part I, Article 8, 
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are as broad as the oceans. They are 
set forth in one sentence. It reads, 
“The Board of Trustees shall define 
the policies and shall have full ad- 
ministrative authority in all matters 
of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters.” Heretofore, I have 
made reference to some of the rea- 
sons why we should make the most 
careful selection of the men who are 
to exercise these powers. I should 
now like to speak on the question of 
the most desirable type of training to 
make these officers and trustees most 
effective in the execution of their 
important and onerous duties. There 
may have been a time when trus- 
teeship in the National Association 
was regarded as a high and pleasant 
honor to which little work was at- 
tached other than attendance upon 
the three prescribed meetings of the 
Board. If that were ever true, our 
present officers and trustees will 
readily certify that such an impres- 
sion has departed into the limbo of 
the forgotten past. There was a 
time when visits to local and state 
associations on the part of the Na- 
tional Association were largely con- 
fined to the visits of the President 
and the Headquarters Staff. 


War-time Conditions 


War-time conditions, and _ the 
vision of Past President Herbert 
A. Hedges, brought about what I 
believe is a happy change in this 
tradition. In recent years, trustees 
have been asked to set aside ten days 
to two weeks of their time for visits 
to the local associations, and on the 
occasion of such visits, local associa- 
tions have been urged to schedule 
meetings of their Board of Directors 
so that the officer or trustee could sit 
down and in conference wrestle with 
the problems then uppermost in that 
association. 

In the past two years, and at an 
accelerated pace, the state confer- 
ences have come to occupy a most 
important place in the program of 
the National Association. Officers 
and trustees have been asked to par- 
ticipate and in many cases to manage 
these state conferences. In so doing, 
they have come to know personally 
the officers of many local associa- 
tions and have learned first hand of 
the ways in which the National As- 

(Continued on page 68) 
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A FRESH VIEWPOINT 
REALLY PAYS 


HEN a man is confined as a 

prisoner of war he lives in a 
world completely foreign to him and, 
as a consequence, develops an en- 
tirely different sense of values about 
life. After living in a room with 
fifteen men day and night he soon 
discovers that he must subjugate all 
personal wishes for the good of the 
community. If the fellow sleeping 
next to you snores loudly, that’s too 
bad. And if the chap across the 
room is a trifle obnoxious, it’s im- 
portant to ignore him for the com- 
mon good. Since it was only four 
weeks after liberation that we were 
back in the States, it was natural 
that some of those sentiments re- 
mained, 

At Camp Shanks we rushed to the 
telephone to call relatives and 
friends whom we hadn’t seen in 
years. I shall never forget that I 
made nine calls and during these, 
three people—after three or four 
minutes of joyous conversation— 
remarked how difficult it was to get 
meat and sugar, how troublesome 
rationing was, and so forth. I guess 
I boiled over. Here in the most 
fortunate land on earth, with plenty 
of food, people were complaining. 





Prosperity and Complaints 


I admit I was pretty bitter until I 
came back into the insurance busi- 
ness. Here I met men with whom I 
had worked before the war and some 
who had come in since Pearl Harbor. 
Business was good. Joe, who had 
earned three or four thousand in 
premiums in 1941 or 42, was now 
getting six or seven thousand. Sev- 
eral new men of my acquaintance 
had secured over $10,000 in pre- 
miums in their first year. Dolph, a 
very good friend of mine, had re- 
ceived $4,000 in 1942 and in the first 
ten months of 1944 had deposited 
$15,000 before going into super- 
vision. 

There was no question in my mind 
of the prosperity in the insurance 
business. But—men were complain- 
ing. One fellow who has had phe- 
nomenal success in his three years in 
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the business asked me if business 
was as tough in 1941 as it is now. 
This, mind you, after he had put in 
almost $20,000 in premiums, in his 
third year in insurance! When I 
registered surprise at his statement 
he countered with this: “Here today 
we have troublesome times—the 
threat of inflation, strikes, and so 
on.” Later I found men who had 
been in business in 1940-42 saying 
the same thing. In one of the most 
prosperous times in the history of 
the life insurance business, men were 
complaining about objections ! 


Life Insurance Like Combat 


Then I remembered my first com- 
bat mission. I can still recall looking 
out and seeing all that flak, but it 
looked perfectly harmless to me— 
just black puffs of smoke. On the 
way home:+we were attacked by 
enemy fighters and they looked 
harmless enough, too. Se, when we 
got back to the base, I honestly felt 
that this combat stuff was truly ex- 
aggerated. And so it went for two 
more missions. 

Then, one day I saw that harmless 
black puff of flak blow an airplane 
up and saw enemy fighters knock 
down four B-17’s in a single pass. 
From that time on, combat got 
tougher because I finally discovered 
how dangerous it could be. The 
flight surgeons knew how tough it 
could get, so after twelve missions 
or so they would order a crew re- 
lieved from duty and sent on a 
seven-day pass. It’s surprising just 
how much those seven days meant. 
It gave a man a chance to forget 
the war, to relax, and enjoy life to 
the fullest. 

Now it may seem foolish to com- 
pare the life insurance business with 
combat, but actually, a man goes 
through relatively the same thing 
mentally. If he meets this objection 
of inflation and it cost him sales, 
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N. Y. Downtown, 
Phoenix Mutual Life 


he gets flak happy about it. I thought 
my three years in the army had 
robbed me of precious time in the 
life insurance business (and it has) 
but it’s also done me lots of good.’ It 
has acted as a mental physic! I’ve 
been away long enough to forget 
the objections that were raised in 
1941. I haven’t been back long 
enough to have the objections of 
1946 bother me. Now it seems to 
me that there always have been ob+ 
jections and always will be, but the 
returning veteran isn’t bothered-with 
them because he has a fresh view- 
point. 

If men in the life insurance busi- 
ness will have their managers act as 
the flight surgeons, it will help tre- 
mendously. I say “their managers” 
for this reason: If, in Europe, we 
were permitted to take leave every 
time the going got rough, we’d have 
had no air force at all. But have 
some responsible person determine 
whether or not you’ve really had a 
tough time with those objections. 
And if so, take a few days off. For- 
get this damned business and when 
you come back—start fresh. It 
works! 


What a Fresh Viewpoint Will Do 


The outstanding example of what 
a fresh viewpoint will do is not given 
to me by a returning veteran, but 
by an agent named McLean (G. K. 
McLean, N. Y. Downtown). He 
came to the States in 1942 from 
New Zealand. He’s been in the life 
insurance business two years and is 
doing a outstanding job. Here’s a 
man starting ous in a strange coun- 
try in a strange business and is an 
immediate success. Why? Because 
he has a fresh viewpoint. Mac 


(Continued on the next page) 
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A Fresh Viewpoint—Continued 


doesn’t talk to his prospects about 
life insurance. He talks about life, 
itself. He reasons that a man or 
woman is just naturally interested in 
life—and how right he is! After 
telling a woman, for instance, that 
she may expect to live to 82 years of 
age once she reaches 65, he goes on 
to illustrate the importance of life 
income. He points out that medical 
science today has done wonderful 
things with sulfa, penicillin, strepto- 
myein, blood plasma, and so forth. 
Do you realize just what medical 
science has done? Think of people 
you know or have heard about who 
are living today as a result of those 
wonder drugs. How many do you 
know? ; 





Special Serum 


He then goes on to tell them about 
a Russian scientist named Bogo- 
molets who has discovered a serum 
which he claims will extend our lives. 
Bogomolets started on the theory 
that animals live six times their 
normal period of growth. That is, 
a dog who achieves full growth in 
two years may expect to live to be 
12 years of age. Now, he reasoned, 
why is it that man, who achieves 
maturity at 20 to 25, doesn’t live to 
120 or 150 years of age. Doctors for 
a long time have known that one 
reason is that we do not throw off 
all the poisons from our vital organs. 
But now Bogomolets has discovered 
a serum that will rid the body of 
these poisons. It sounds like a 
Buck Rogers dream but it is so inter- 
esting that the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion is now trying to produce this 
serum synthetically. 

McLean is a man who isn’t selling 
life insurance as such, he’s selling 
life. Do you realize how important 
a retirement income plan is if the 
average man lives only two or three 
years beyond his expectancy ? Here’s 
a fellow telling people what they 
like to hear; that they will probably 
live longer as a result of medical 
science. McLean has made plenty 
on that idea and I’ve closed several 
sales as a result of it. 

A fresh viewpoint really pays. 
Forget those objections, take a rest, 
and come back with a new story. 


—From Phoenix Mutual Field. 
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HIS first post-war convention 

of the N.A.L.U. has brought 

into this auditorium a tremen- 
dous concentration of power. No 
man can stand on this platform and 
the consciousness of that 
power. It is my conviction that 
from the influence and force which 
this body is able to exert upon the 
lives of men and women stems our 
challenge and tremendous responsi- 
bility today. 

One hundred and seventy years 
ago last July 4th, fifty-six men, 
imbued with the ideals of democracy 
and inspired by their own courage 
and the righteousness of their com- 
mon cause, affixed their signatures 
to one of the greatest documents of 
history. Included in that Declara- 
tion are these words that have come 
ringing down through generation 
after generation to our day: 

“We hold these truths to be self- 
evident, that all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable 
rights, that among these are Life, 
Liberty and the Pursuit of Happi- 
ness. 

“That to secure these rights, gov- 
ernments are instituted among men, 
deriving their just powers to govern 
from the consent of the governed.” 


escape 


Most Effective Tool 


These words are oft quoted by 
both statesmen and _ politicians—but 
I assure you I am neither. I refer 
to them because I believe life insur- 
ance is an institution of democracy, 
that it is a most effective tool for 
perpetuating Liberty and because we 
bear the responsibility of wielding 
that tool. 

Consider, if you will, these “un- 
alienable rights” perceived by the 
founding fathers. The right to live 
is the first one mentioned. Certainly 
no one will dispute that everyone 
is entitled to life free from death 
or the threat of death at the hands 
of others. This right to live, like all 
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privileges, involves responsibilities 
and obligations. Serious problems 
are inherent in the very business of 
living. Material things are essential 
to sustain life and obtaining these 
things and providing them for his 
offspring is man’s primary and fun- 
damental problem. Adequate pro- 
vision of these essential material 
things for as long as they might be 
needed constitutes a large measure 
of security. 


Fundamental Problem 


Most men have no great difficulty 
in providing adequate current se- 
curity but the problem lies in mak- 
ing adequate provision for the dura- 
tion of the need. It can be done, but 
the terms of life are pretty hard. 
Man has only his energy and ability 
to trade for the necessities of life; 
for food, clothing and shelter. We 
call this his earning power, and ,be- 
cause life is as it is this earning 
power is constantly exposed to de- 
struction by death or disability. If 
both these destroyers are escaped, 
the passing years will finally bring 
an end to his earning power, but not 
to his needs. 

A capricious fate may grant to 
one man adequate time to do the 
job, and rudely terminate the efforts 
of another long before his objec- 
tives are accomplished. 

From this fundamental and deep- 
rooted human problem evolved the 
institution of life insurance, which 
must and will endure as long as the 
problem endures. It will endure be- 
cause it is the application of a prin- 
ciple of truth and truth is constant. 
This principle is aptly stated in an 
early English definition of marine 
insurance as follows: “By means of 
a policy of insurance it cometh to 
pass that if a ship floundereth or be 
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Beneficial Life Insurance Company, 
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lost at sea the burden resteth lightly 
on many rather than heavily on a 
few.” 

Life insurance does not lift from 
mankind the problems which life im- 
poses, but it lifts from individuals 
the dread and fear and near hope- 
lessness of the task of dealing with 
those problems. Yes, the terms of 
life are hard—but the terms of life 
insurance are easy. 

If you want to more fully ap- 
preciate life insurance, and believe 
in its future, picture, if you can, a 
world in which there is no life in- 
surance. Visualize a world where 
there is life with all of its problems, 
but only substitutes for life insur- 
ance to be applied as solutions to 
those problems. 


Without Life Insurance 


Think of a young man about 30 
years old. He has a wife the same 
age, and two children aged 5 and 2. 
He earns $250.00 per month. He 
loves his wife and children as much 
as we love our own and wants se- 
curity for them. For him it is a 
world without life insurance because 
he is uninsurable. Get a clear pic- 
ture of his problem, and devise, if 
you can, an effective and suitable 
substitute for life insurance. 

Consider, if you will, the prob- 
lems that cause men and women to 
buy life insurance, for a Clean-up 
Fund, Educations, Mortgage Retire- 
ment, Business Insurance in its vari- 
ous forms, or insurance for tax pur- 
poses. Imagine a world without life 

(Continued on page 56) 
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OCIAL Security for all rail- 

road workers is handled by the 

Railroad Retirement Act, which 
was recently amended (7-31-46), 
and provides benefits proportion- 
ately higher than under Social Se- 
curity, plus certain other features 
described below. 


Cost 


The cost of administering thé Act 
and paying claims is borne equally 
by the railroad employee and em- 
ployer, for Railroad Retirement, as 
follows (only the first $300 earn- 
ings in any one month is taxed) : 


SO Sacdcvavawewses 2% % 
WO ct canntaokvses 234% 
SRGe kAsAKdk sana Dee 234% 
 iebinesvadavees 3 % 
TPES Saadcas <dcaueees 3% 
PPE si cbdveskeakman 3 & 
BOOP 568 4 aesasenbata 314% 
Se oi Weise ceba ken 344% 
aA ee ee 31%4% 
Tc vickcvshetuaans 31% 
| SOE: Cree ree 534% 
gn EERE CoE cre 534% 
SPP re ee ree 6 % 
PE kay shes nadene 6 % 
TOD ieiswsabtawaceee 6 % 


1952 & thereafter ..... 

This is the direct tax taken out of 
the employee’s earnings, and this 
sum is matched by the railroad or 
employer and turned over to the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

Unemployment Insurance, etc. is 
handled under a separate act but 
the administration and payment of 
claims is handled by the Railroad 
Retirement Board. No cost of this 
feature is borne by the employee, 
but the employer pays into the fund 
a flat 3% on the same wages that 
are taxable under the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act. 


Benefits 


Under the Railroad Retirement 
Act are benefits for Annuities, Pen- 
sions and Survivorship Benefits. 

Annuities are for the insured 
workers, and can be payable as a 
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“Social Security” 





by JAMES E. RICE, JR. 
Personnel Manager, 
Chicago & Illinois Midland Railway Company 


retirement income under any one of 
the following circumstances : 

1) age 65 or over. 

2) age 60 or over, female, and 30 
years of service. 

3) age 60, or over, male, and 30 
years of service (but such an- 
nuity is reduced 1/180 for 
each month prior to age 65). 

4) age 60, or 20 years of service, 
and disabled for “regularly as- 
signed work.” 
age 60, or 10 years of service, 
and disabled for any gainful 
work. 

The method of computation used 
in arriving at an annuity for a re- 
tired worker is based on his average 
monthly compensation (up to $300 
in any one month) and his years of 
service, by the following steps: 

2% of the first $50.00.... 
11%4% of the next $100.00 
1% of the remaining up to 
$150.00 
add these 3 figures to- 
OIE 5 ir Sinn 6 

and multiply by “years of 
service” 


un 
~— 


ee 


to obtain monthly an- 
nuity for life ..... 

Minimum annuities are applicable 
for any railroad worker whose an- 
nuity is based on five years or more 
of service, and are as follows : $50.00 
per month, or $3.00 times years of 
service, or his average monthly com- 
pensation, whichever of the three is 
the least. 

Prior Service is the term used to 
cover any months of service before 
January 1, 1937. It is only permis- 
sible to count prior service in an 


annuity calculation when the worker 
was in compensated service on Au- 
gust 29, 1935 (date the original Re- 
tirement Act was passed) or held 
“employment relationship” on that 
date. 

When prior service is counted, the 
years of service is restricted to 30, 
and the average earnings for this 
period is determined by taking the 
base period 1924-1931, inclusive; 
arriving at an average during this 
base period, and applying such aver- 
age to every month of service per- 
formed before 1937. 

Pensions are payable by the Rail- 
road Retirement Board to those in- 
dividuals who were on the pension 
role of a railroad on March 1, 1937 
and July 1, 1937. The Board merely 
took over the payment of such pen- 
sion on July 1, 1937, up to $120.00 
per month in each case. 


Military Service 


Military service is also creditable 
under the Railroad Retirement Act 
when individual meets certain re- 
quirements (usually leaving a rail- 
road for military service and return- 
ing directly from military service 
to a railroad) and such individual 
is credited with $160.00 per month 
of earnings for each month spent in 
military service. 

Survivorship Benefits will be pay- 
able on completely insured employ- 
ees (effective January 1, 1947 and 
thereafter) in any of the following 
circumstances. Heretofore, the only 
payment at death was termed a 
death benefit which amounted to 4% 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Social Security—Continued 


of the individual’s taxable compen- 
sation and was paid in a lump sum 
(less any retirement benefits al- 
ready received). 

The following are eligible for 
Survivorship Benefits: (1) widow 
at age 65, 34 of basic amount, 
monthly ; (2) widow with dependent 
child, 34 of basic amount, monthly ; 
(3) dependent child, % of basic 
amount, monthly; (4) dependent 
parent, 1% of basic amount, monthly ; 
(5) lump sum payment, 8 times basic 
amount. 

The minimum monthly benefit is 
$20, and the maximum is $120, or 
twice the basic amount, or 80% of 
the workers average monthly earn- 
ings (whichever of the three is the 
least). 

No. 4 above is applicable only if 
there are no survivors who meet 
requirements of Nos. 1, 2 or 3. No. 
5 above is applicable only if there 
are no survivors who meet require- 
ments of Nos. 1, 2, 3 or 4. No. 5 
is payable to widow, children, par- 
ents, or as: reimbursement of fun- 
eral expenses, in that order of pref- 
erence. 

To calculate the “basic amount,” 
which determines the monthly sur- 
vivorship income or lump sum pay- 
ment, use the following figures: 





WANTED: IBM Machine Room 
Supervisor or person with abil- 
itv to be trained for machine 
room supervisor. Preferably, 
with life insurance company 
expoerience. Home Office Pa- 
cific Coast Company. Fine 
opportunitv. All replies will be 
kent confidential. Address Box 
L-904, Best’s Life Insurance 
News, 75 Fulton St., New York 
7,8 ¥. 
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(based on average monthly income); 
40% of the first $75.00... —~ 
10% of remainder up to 
$175.00 
add these 2 figures... — 
add to this 1% of the sum, 
multiplied by years of 


Bene on an cae Pc ——ie 
to arrive at the “basic 

WAM Eis 5 x co wars ——_ 

Minimum “basic amount” js 


$10.00. In calculating “basic 
amount” only first $3000 in any one 
year ts considered, and only service 
since January 1, 1937. However, 
work under Social Security Act may 
be taken into consideration. 


Unemployment Insurance, Illness, 
Injury 


Under the revised Unemployment 
Insurance Act for railroad workers, 
benefits are now payable not only 
for period of unemployment due to 
lack of work but also for periods of 
unemployment due to illness, in- 
jury, or childbirth. Rate of benefits 
is based on earnings in “base year” 
which is calendar year in all cases. 
Benefit year begins July 1st follow- 
ing “base year.” 

Benefits are payable for seven 
days out of the first 14-day period in 
the benefit year, and for 10 days 
out of each subsequent 14-day pe- 
riod until a maximum of 130 days 
of payment for unemployment, and 
another maximum of 130 days of 
payment for illness, injury, etc. In 
practice this means payments may 
be collected for a maximum of 26 
weeks in each case, once for unem- 
ployment and once for temporary 
disability. Unemployment benefits 
are in effect at the present time, but 
illness benefits do not start until 
July 1, 1947. 

Daily benefits are based on the 
following table: 


daily 
“base year” earnings benefit rate 
from $150 to $199.99 $1.75 
from $200 to $474.99 2.00 
from $475 to $749.99 2.25 
from $750 to $999.99 2.50 
from $1000 to $1299.99 3.00 
from $1300 to $1599.99 3.50 
from $1600 to $1999.99 4.00 
from $2000 to $2399.99 4.50 
from $2400 to $3600.00 5.00 


Under this table it is possible for 
an individual to draw a maximum 
of $25.00 per week due to unem- 
ployment or illness. 
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UNDERWRITING 


N ORALS, in life insurance un- 
derwriting, is a term used in the 
broad sense of ethical conduct and 
moral hazard, therefore, covers a 
multitude of sins. In general, it ap- 
plies to any serious deviation from 
approved social behavior and in- 
cludes not only illicit sex relations 
but also business dishonesty, crimi- 
nality of any sort, personal dishon- 
esty or trickiness, illegal and shady 
occupations, occupations which 
though legal are not generally re- 
garded as respectable, and occupa- 
tions in which environmental condi- 
tions are conducive to development 
of unfavorable modes of living. 


Effect of Behavior 


An insuring company is not inter- 
ested in censoring individual be- 
havior but it is concerned, and for 
obvious reasons, with the effect of 
such behavior on longevity. That 
the existence of moral hazard does 
adversely affect length of life has 
been reasoned from general con- 
siderations and confirmed by indi- 
vidual case histories. Although sta- 
tistical evidence is scanty, there is 
further support in the mortality 
experience of certain occupational 
groups, for example, actors and 
actresses with a ratio of 130% of 
the expected (Occupational Study 
1937 and Joint Occupation Study 
1928) and bookmakers with 149% 
(Registrar-General’s Report on Oc- 
cupational Mortality for England 
and Wales 1931). The Mutual un- 
dertook a statistical study of moral 
hazard by following up cases re- 
jected for this reason and discovered 
a mortality among these individuals 
about twice the standard; 190% for 
the group rejected for moral hazard 
of a sexual nature and 195% for re- 
jections for other forms of moral 
hazard (Proceedings Home Office 
Life Underwriters Association, 
May, 1931). 
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Moral Hazard 


by LEIGH CRUESS 


Many underwriters think that it 
is impractical, if not impossible, to 
accept moral hazard risks on a sub- 
standard basis, that those whose 
transgressions of moral codes are 
too serious to be disregarded for 
life insurance purposes should be 
refused insurance on any basis.” 
Valid exceptions to such practice can 
probably be made for some occupa- 
tional groups, especially when there 
exists some statistical measure of 
mortality. But in the main moral 
hazard is considered too difficult to 
classify for substandard acceptance. 

Every underwriter has viewed 
cases involving illicit sex relations, 
some clearly unacceptable, others 
doubtful and a few apparently in- 
surable as standard life insurance 
risks. They range from promiscu- 








Mr. Cruess graduated with top honors 
from Queens University and secured his 
Master's Degree in 1919—his education was 
interrupted by service in the Canadian Army. 
Joined Home Life in 1919 and became a 
Fellow in the Actuarial Society in 1923; first 
Secretary Home Office Life Underwriters 
Association in 1930; Vice President and 
President in 1939. Rose to Underwriting Vice 
President in Home Life before becoming 
Vice President and Manager of Selection of 
Mutual Life in 1941, 


ous association with any and all to 
the discreet “common-law” husband 
and wife relationship which has 
existed over a long period of years. 
Factors of age, whether one or both 
parties involved are married or 
single, their social and economic 
status, personal habits in the use of 
alcohol, the existence of children— 
all these considerations have some 
influence on the insurability of the 
risk. 


Sex Immorality 


The dangers inherent in illicit re- 
lationships are both physical and 
mental. There is the greater likeli- 
hood of venereal disease contraction, 
the more so when promiscuity exists. 
The absence of legal ties or obliga- 
tions is conducive to the termination 
of even the more stable arrange- 
ments and there have been instances 
of suicide, violence, even homicide, 
because one of the involved parties 
objected to the termination. There 
is frequently both the physical and 
mental strain of trying to support 
financially two households, nervous 
tension resulting from attempted 
concealment of the illegitimacy of 
the relationship, perhaps an absence 
of normal social contacts so neces- 
sary in maintaining proper mental 
balance. 

To the extent to which the mode 
of living is abnormal it is likely to 
affect longevity and, therefore, in- 
surability. On the underwriter rests 
the responsibility for sizing up the 
probabilities for danger in a partic- 
ular situation. Some cases with a 
moral taint may be found accept- 
able but it must be apparent that 
these will be comparatively few and 
can be insured only after the most 
thorough investigation. 

Questionable sex morals are met 
with relatively more often among 
the divorced and separated, this 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Underwriting—Continued 


status frequently the result of such 
irregularity. Incompatibility given 
as the reason for divorce or separa- 
tion sometimes is a blind for ad- 
verse morals and justifies extra care- 
ful attention. Habits, too, should be 
studied carefully, for excess use of 
alcohol frequently accompanies 
questionable sex morals. 


Dishonesty—Personal and Business 


In making a life insurance con- 
tract, the insuring company relies 
to a great extent on the honesty of 
the applicant in answering questions 
regarding himself, questions dealing 
with his physical condition, past and 
present, his occupation, amount of 
insurance on his life, aviation ac- 
tivities, contemplated foreign travel 
and other matters which may have 
a bearing on his insurability. Some 
of these answers can be checked 
through medical examination and 
inspection sources but many cannot 
and the company is dependent on 
the good faith of the applicant for 
much of its necessary underwriting 
information. 

Therefore, the individual who is 
dishonest or inclined to be tricky in 
his dealings places the company at a 
decided disadvantage. We all know 
that many people, otherwise con- 
sidered honest, have an easy con- 
science in dealing with large cor- 
porations, especially insurance com- 
panies, and are not averse to “get- 
ting away” with something. When 
the individual has a definite reputa- 
tion in the community for dishon- 
esty or trickiness, let the insurer 
beware. The Mutual Life study on 
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cases rejected for moral hazard 
other than sex morals showed a 
mortality 195% of the expected. 


Occupations of Moral Hazard 


There are a number of occupa- 
tional groups which are thought of 
as occupations involving a moral 
hazard and they are, broadly, of 
two general classes. 

First, those which by their nature 
exercise a selective action on the 
people who enter them ; for example, 
occupations in violation of the law 
or of doubtful respectability—boot- 
legging, racketeering, gambling, 
operation of pin ball, slot machine 
and other gaming devices. Only the 
poorer elements of society enter such 
pursuits, ranging from people of 
vicious and reckless temperament to, 
at best, those who are more venture- 
some and who, in order to make an 
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easy dollar, are willing to take 
chances in flouting the law or of- 
fending the moral sense of the com- 
munity. Even the best of these are 
inclined to live more dangerously 
than the average individual and will 
probably return a higher than aver- 
age mortality. 

Second, those occupations wherein 
environment is such as to encour- 
age and even induce the development 
of an unfavorable mode of living, 
especially in the way of excessive 
use of alcohol and sex morals. The 
liquor industries, particularly those 
branches of the business dispensing 
alcoholic beverages for on-premise 
consumption and those occupations 
requiring personal contact with this 
end of the business, are examples of 
the effect of environment on “hab- 
its.” Night clubs, dance halls, skat- 
ing rinks, etc., expose in addition to 
a sex morals hazard. The theatre, 
the moving picture industry and 
horse racing are other instances of 
unfavorable environment. There is 
sufficient similarity within some of 
these industry and _ occupational 
groups to justify classification for 
life insurance underwriting and 
many companies have been accepting 
such risks, on a substandard basis 
in most instances, so that today there 
is available insurance experience for 
some of the groups as a measure of 
the probable mortality. 

It must not be overlooked that be- 
cause of the known environmental 
hazard such risks as were accepted 
were subjected to relatively severe 
selection and, even if the class is 
being accepted on a_ substandard 
basis, selection practices cannot be 
relaxed if we hope to maintain ap- 
proximately the indicated mortality. 
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WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES 





The Perject Underuriter 


1s THE past I have several times 
discussed in these pages the dif- 
ferences between the very successful 
woman underwriter who produces 
a quarter of a million dollars or more 
of business annually, and the under- 
writer who falls short of this goal. 
Material for my articles on this sub- 
ject was provided either from my 
own experience as an underwriter, 
or from the observations and experi- 
ences of others in the field whom I 
had consulted. 

My analyses of the characteristics 
of the successful and unsuccessful 
underwriter included mental out- 
look, the physical appearance, rec- 
ords, planning and relationship to 
prospects. 


Prospects’ Viewpoint 


There are several other factors, 
in addition, but I think the last 
named—relationship to prospects— 
is by far one of the most important. 
In choosing this as a general topic, 
I decided not to go to other under- 
writers for reference matter, but to 
discuss it directly with policyhold- 
ers. One of them, a business man of 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana, warmed up 
to the subject with such enthusiasm 
that I asked him to tell in his own 
words what he thought the “perfect 
underwriter” should have. 

What he chooses to call his “‘im- 
pressions” on the topic follow: 

** 2 * @ 

“T am not the man who could sell 
ice boxes to Eskimos, or steam heat 
in you-know-where, but I have had 
fairly wide experience as a salesman. 
It happens that I have never sold in- 
surance ; but I have bought an aver- 
age amount of it, and have on occa- 
sion listened in while others were 
interviewed by insurance representa- 
And my conviction is that 
the successful underwriter is, like 
the successful man (or woman) in 
any other field, a superior salesman. 


tives. 
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by EUNICE C. BUSH 


He is not the ‘one sale’ man whose 
highest desire is to get a name on a 
dotted line, but a far-sighted thinker 
who considers the first sale only the 
beginning of a permanent and con- 
tinuous business account, and who, 
once landing that account, will 
thenceforth take care of it to the 
best of his ability. 


“Stripped of the non-essentials 
and qualifying adjectives, I think 
that the paramount expectation of 
the policyholder from the under- 
writer is simply ‘service.’ Now 
before the reader hits the ceiling, 
let me say that I also know that 
‘service’ is the most overworked 
word in our language. It has been 
used to describe everything from the 














Mrs. Bush has been the top woman life 
insurance producer in Louisiana since joining 
the Mutual Life's Baton Rouge Agency in 
1931. Led the company's women agents in 
1941; qualified 11 consecutive years for 
Mutual's Field Club Convention; life member 
Women's Quarter Million Dollar Round Table 
in 1941; served on Executive Committee in 
1944-45 and elected Chairman for 1945-46. 
Has held offices in Baton Rouge Life Under- 
writers' Association, being president in 1942- 
43 and is active in church work. She is 
currently Assistant Manager for the Com- 
pany in Louisiana. 


repairing of flat tires to the handling 
of multi-million dollar advertising 
accounts. Sometimes I think its use 
should be prohibited without special 
permission of the dictionary people. 


Service and Company 


“But I believe it would not be pos- 
sible to overwork one definition of 
‘service—namely, the performance 
of work for another in an efficient, 
courteous, considerate, and judicious 
manner. In salesmanship, this type 
of service begins from the first con- 
tact with the prospective buyer or 
investor. How long it continues de- 
pends first upon the success of the 
first meeting, and thereafter upon 
the ability and ingenuity of the indi- 
vidual salesman. 

“As I see it, the first requisite for 
success in the insurance field is that 
the underwriter be affiliated with a 
sound and reputable firm. The old 
saw runs ‘a man is known by the 
company he keeps.’ From the eco- 
nomic standpoint, at least, the Com- 
pany he works with is more impor- 
tant. If your career is to be insur- 
ance, then tie to a solid and sub- 
stantial company which already has 
the public confidence and therefore 
needs no ‘selling’ as to reliability. 
It will also give you a feeling of 
pride in your company that will com- 
municate itself to the prospect, help- 
ing you psychologically. 


Knowledge 


“Next, the good underwriter 
should know all there is to be known 
about what he sells. Nothing can 
bolster up sales resistance quite so 
effectively as the salesman who, un- 
certain of his product, is conse- 
quently faltering in his assertions re- 
garding it. The great comedian, Joe 
Cook, used in one of his shows the 
situation of an agent who attempted 

(Continuad on the next page) 
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Women's Activities—Continued 


to sell him a life insurance policy. 
But the agent was timid and awk- 
ward, and in the end it was Joe Cook 
who sold the agent several shares of 
stock in a get-rich-quick enterprise. 

“An extreme, of course, but com- 
plete familiarity with the various 
plans you have to offer—certain 
knowledge of what they will and will 
not do for the Insured will not only 
make you self-confident; it cannot 
help but make a good impression on 
the prospect and strengthen his faith 


in your ability properly to serve his 
insurance needs. So be well briefed. 
Anticipate inquiries and be able to 
answer them promptly. This is par- 
ticularly important in the first inter- 
view, when the salesman and the 
prospect know little of each other, 
and the prospect generally is in- 
clined to view the salesman critically. 

“Tf the prospect is a business man, 
give him full credit for knowing 
every detail of his own business 
(which he generally has to do in 
order to survive competition). And 
don’t let him get the impression that 














We don’t find it difficult to put ourselves in 
the place of our agents. Many of us; execu- 
tives, supervisors and office workers have sold 
in the field or worked with agents. New men 
being groomed in the home office will sell in 
the field before assuming responsible jobs here. 
We appreciate the importance of the agent and 
we insist that our staff keep informed of his 
problems so that we can help him more effi- 
ciently. That’s our most important job. 


LIFE INSURANCE BEGINS WITH THE AGENT! 
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you are not just as smart about your 
own job, or you are a gone gosling, 
and it serves you right. I once had 
this brought home to me in a stern 
object lesson. A scowling executive 
changed his mind in mid-sale when 
I found it necessary to call the office 
to obtain information I should have 
had at my finger tips. This exec- 
utive knew I was guilty of unpre- 
paredness, and it irritated him. Just 
an elementary point, but it cost mea 
good account. 

“But if you are the underwriter 
who does know his subject thor- 
oughly, then proceed with care. 
Your own familiarity with your plan 
or policy may lead you to forget that 
to the prospect it may be something 
new. If you don’t wait for the cardi- 
nal points to infiltrate, you are liable 
to leave him at one of the turns. So 
don’t be too glib; keep your remarks 
conversational and friendly; be pa- 
tient with all questions, no matter 
how irrelevant some of them may be. 


Established Account 


“Once the first sale is made, the 
underwriter has another established 
account. He should service that ac- 
count carefully, treating it as a valu- 
able investment, and treating the 
policyholder as a client entitled to 
the same intelligent and efficient at- 
tention that any other professional 
man accords his clientele. 

“The underwriter will find it of 
value to keep check on his policy- 
holders in order to know of any 
changes that may occur in their 
family status. Marriage, or addi- 
tions to a family usually require ad- 
ditional investment in insurance; 
deaths in a family frequently make 
the policyholder more conscious of 
the value and the need for protec- 
tion. A well-timed call by the under- 
writer on such occasions would be a 
manifestation of interest that most 
people would appreciate. 

“Besides keeping these ‘personal’ 
contacts with the policyholder, I 
think the good underwriter might be 
expected to keep abreast of economic 
and financial developments both lo- 
cal and general, for they are often 
the gauge which measures his clients’ 
ability to carry additional protection, 
or to maintain that which they al- 
ready have. In boom times as we 
are now experiencing, the majority 
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of policyholders have been both 
financially able and mentally dis- 
posed to carry additional protection 
of various types. The underwriter 
pointing out to such clients the ad- 
vantages of converting surplus earn- 
ing into sound insurance plans 
should be well received. On the 
other hand, if the policyholder 
comes upon adversities, he should 
be able to call in the underwriter and 
receive complete advice, courteously 
given, on adjusting his policy or 
policies to meet his changed finan- 
cial status. 


Idealism and Reality 


“Another point that might bear 
watching on the part of the under- 
writer is the business status of the 
individual when changes are made 
in his occupation or profession. The 
entrance of a client into business for 
himself, the formation of a partner- 
ship, and the like, usually require 
additional protection of life, prop- 
erty, buildings, equipment, etc., and 
most business men will appreciate 
being reminded of insurance invest- 
ments advantageous to their new 
business. 

“Be as idealistic about your work 
as you wish, but hold firmly to a 
dash of realism, too. Women under- 
writers might do well to remember 
that, deservedly or not, women have 


the reputation of talking too much. 


So hold your interviews to the mini- 
mum time consistent with giving 
your prospect a clear understanding 
of the subject. 

“And if women have the name of 
talking too much, men are reputed 
to be inherently selfish. So the 
woman underwriter won’t be too 
far off the beam in emphasizing to 
the male prospect how he personally 
will benefit from the policy or plan 
under discussion. 


Tact and Judgment 


“Tn the handling of all of this how- 
ever, the good underwriter will be 
a master of both tact and judgment. 
Tf an interview can be obtained with 
the announced purpose of discussing 
business. then the representative 
mav ‘pull all stops’ and go as thor- 
oughly into the matter as is required. 
But most men and women resent the 
business caller who just ‘drops in,’ 
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for it shows lack of respect for their 
time and their sense of business 
etiquette. Casual meetings with the 
Insured on the street, in restaurants, 
or at private gatherings should never 
be converted into business conversa- 
tions unless at the client’s insistence. 
I know of one underwriter who 
literally cornered his prospect at a 
cocktail party catching him with a 
highball in one hand and a sand- 
wich in the other, virtually power- 
less to resist, while he extolled the 
benefits of a policy. 

“Remember that in most cases the 
client is at a disadvantage. If he is 
intelligent he cannot deny the need 
for additional protection. He can 
deny his own ability to pay for it, 
but he of course is averse to making 
this admission before others, and at 
times he may not even wish to admit 
it téte-d-téte. Like all other people, 
the client is a person of moods, and 
the discerning salesman will be able 
to detect and respect his inclination 
of the moment. It is not enough to 
have the prospect’s attention; it is 
his interested attention you want. 


Fundamental Demands 


“All things, considered, the policy- 
holder generally has only a few 
fundamental demands to make of 
the insurance representative. He de- 
mands that the insurance company 


be sound and reliable; that the un- 
derwriter be intelligent, courteous, 
and possessed of. a fair degree of 
judgment; he wants to be shown 
convincingly why and where he can 
benefit by what you want him to in- 
vest in; he wants to feel free in call- 
ing the underwriter to counsel him 
when the need arises—and he wants 
sincere advice, desiring to be neither 
undersold nor oversold according to 
his ability to pay premiums. Lastly, 
he wants to be free from high pres- 
sure tactics. He does not wish to be 
buttonholed, and drawn into busi- 
ness discussions at inopportune 
times and places. 

“On the whole, these are very 
reasonable demands, and are no 
greater than those placed on any 
good salesman. The successful un- 
derwriter doubtless already meets 
these demands—some of them in- 
stinctively, and some because of 
sharp experiences which have left 
their lasting imprint. 

“IT am aware that my views may 
not spell the difference between a 
career underwriter and merely a 
‘rate-book carrier.’ After all, they 
represent only one man’s ideas. But 
that one man gets along exception- 
ally well with an underwriter who 
comes pretty close to meeting his’ 
expectations as outlined here, and 
he can’t help thinking that the: 
formula has its merits.” 
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New law? Old law? Speed? Accuracy? Convenience? Com- 
pleteness? Whatever the need, whatever the question—f it involves 
federal taxes for revenue, the accepted reporter of the federal 
tax specialist, the first choice of the man “who must have everything” 
is STANDARD FEDERAL TAX REPORTS. 


Whether they represent the tax payer or tax collector, on which- 
ever side of the tax fence they stand — Tax Men all endorse 
“Standard Reports” in use, collect real dividends from its breadth 
of coverage, official and explanatory, its dependability, and its 
down-to-earth practical values. 


For the “Standard Reports” subscription plan brings subscribers 
up to date immediately and keeps them up to date continuously. 
Its swift,.detailed, informative weekly issues blanket the field of 
federal taxation most important to business and its tax counsel ~ 
reporting week by week the latest development in pertinent law 
or regulation, interpretation of ruling or court decision — the 
newest return, report,.or form —all enriched and illuminated by 
editorial sidelights and plain English explanations. 


Accordingly, STANDARD FEDERAL TAX REPORTS subscribers 


always have the facts, always know just what to do — and why 
and how to do it! 


Write for Complete Details 
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By O. D. Brundidge of Chrestman, Brundidge. 
Fountain, Elliott & Bateman, Dallas, Texas. 


Validity of Assignment of Life Insur- 
ance Policy During Insanity of Insured. 


HE New York Life Insurance 

Company issued its fifteen year 
endowment insurance policy on the 
life of Allen J. Cammack, in the 
sum of $10,000.00, payable to him 
if living on January 10, 1943 or to 
his wife, Minnie O. Cammack if he 
died prior to that date. The policy 
gave Cammack the right to change 
the beneficiary and also the right to 
assign the policy. He did not change 
the beneficiary, but assigned the pol- 
icy to Benjamin F. Fields by writ- 
ten assignment, which was in due 
form and regular in all respects. 
Minnie O. Cammack, the benefi- 
ciary, joined in this assignment. 
The assignment gave the assignee 
the right to borrow against the pol- 
icy without the consent of the in- 
sured, 

Fields immediately borrowed the 
full loan value of the policy and 
after the death of Cammack in Jan- 
uary, 1941, made proof of loss and 
thereupon received the balance due 
on the policy from the company. 

‘Thereafter, proper County Court in 
Oklahoma found Minnie O. Cam- 
mack to be mentally incompetent and 
appointed the Federal National 
Bank of Shawnee, Oklahoma guard- 
ian of her estate. 

The bank, as her _ guardian, 
brought suit against the insurance 
company to recover the face amount 
of the policy, on the ground that 
Cammack was completely without 
mental capacity at the time he exe- 
cuted the assignment, and that it 
was, therefore, void and conveyed 
nothing to Fields, the assignee. 

The trial court found that on the 
date of the assignment, Cammack 
was wholly without mental capacity 
or understanding, and concluded, as 
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a matter of law, that the assignment 
of the policy was for -that reason 
void; that Minnie O. Cammack, as 
beneficiary, had no interest in the 
policy which she lawfully could as- 
sign, and that the company acquired 
no right, by reason of her joinder in 
the assignment, that no estoppel had 
arisen against her, and that the rule 
of law that where one of two inno- 
cent persons must suffer loss, by the 
acts of the third party, the one who 
enables such third to occasion the 
loss must suffer, was not applicable 
under the evidence in the case. 

The United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals, Tenth Circuit, reversed 
the judgment of the trial court, and 
directed that judgment be entered 
for the insurance company. Circuit 
Judge Huxman, in his opinion, com- 
pares the relationship between the 
policyholder and his company to 
that between a depositor and a bank, 
and concludes that an insurance 
company will not be compelled to 
pay a policy the second time, when 
in good faith it has paid the amount 
of the policy to a new beneficiary or 
to an assignee, on the ground that 
the assignment or the change in 
beneficiary was void because of lack 
of mental capacity of the insured at 
the time the change was made. 
The provision in this policy, author- 
izing the insured to assign the pol- 
icy, stated that the company as- 
sumed no responsibility for the va- 
lidity of any assignment, and the 
court held that payment to the as- 
signee discharges the insurance com- 
pany of liability, although by reason 
of the insanity of the insured, the 
assignment was invalid, the insur- 
ance company having acted in good 
faith and without knowledge of the 
insanity or of facts which would 
have put it on inquiry. 


Petition for writ of certiorari was 
denied by the Supreme Court of the 
United States on February 4, 1946 
(66 S. Ct. 522), and petition for 
re-hearing was denied by the United 
States Supreme Court on March 4, 
1946 (90 L. ed. 651-66, S. Ct—). 

This case seems to establish the 
above stated rule with a considerable 
degree of finality. New York Life 
Insurance Company vs. Federal Na- 
tional Bank, 151 Fed. 2d 537, 162 
A. L. R. 536. 


Requirement of Evidence of “Insur- 

ability" for Reinstatement of Lapsed 

Policy Held to Comprehend More 
Than Good Health. 


Violet G. Kirby sued the Pruden- 
tial Insurance Company of America 
on a policy of life insurance issued 
by it to plaintiff’s deceased husband, 
Charles E. Kirby. The policy pro- 
vided a death benefit of $5,000.00 
and a like sum for accidental death. 

The insurance company conceded 
that the death benefit provision was 
enforced as extended insurance, and 
paid the same in full. The suit was 
for recovery of the double indem- 
nity benefit. 

The policy contained the follow- 
ing provision: “Reinstatement—lf 
this policy be lapsed for non-pay- 
ment of premium, it will be rein- 
stated at any time after the date of 
lapse, upon written application and 
payment of arrears of premiums, 

. and provided evidence of insur- 
ability of the insured, satisfactory to 
the Company, be furnished.” The 
premium due April 5, 1940 was not 
paid within the grace period. On 
May 16, 1940, insured applied for 
reinstatement of the policy, and 
tendered the full amount of the de- 
linquent premium, which was ac- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 


cepted conditionally, and later ten- 
dered back to the insured. The 
company, learning that the insured 
operated his own airplane for pleas- 
ure, requested him to execute a 
“limitation of liability in the event 
of death as a result of riding in air- 
craft,” to become a part of the pol- 
icy if and when it should be rein- 
stated. Insured refused to execute 
this instrument. Thus the matter 
stood on February 1, 1943, when he 
was accidentally killed when riding 
on a motorcycle. 

It was conceded by the insurance 
company that the insured was in 
good health on May 16, 1940, and at 
the time of his death, and no ques- 
tion was raised concerning his in- 
surability, except that he owned and 
flew an aircraft and expected to con- 
tinue to do so. The company con- 
tended that thereby deceased was 
not insurable within the meaning of 
the reinstatement clause of the pol- 
icy on May 16, 1940; and that it was 
legally justified in declining to rein- 
state the policy ; and that the plaintiff 
could not recover on the double in- 
demnity feature of the policy be- 








a 


not in force at the time of death, 
except as extended life insurance. 
The trial court found for the in- 
surance company and the Kansas 
City Court of Appeals affirmed the 
judgment of the trial court, and 
stated: ‘“‘While there is authority to 
support both sides of the contro- 
versy, the weight thereof is to the 
effect that the term ‘insurability’ is 
broader than ‘good health and an 
insurable interest’; and the courts 
approach agreement on the broader 
meaning of the term where the ma- 
teriality of a misrepresentation in a 
life insurance policy, or in a rein- 
statement provision, is involved, and 
where fraud is offered as a defense.” 
The court also held that it is 
proper for an insurance company, 
when considering an application for 
reinstatement, to inquire into the 
same matters that it took into con- 
sideration when the policy was origi- 
nally issued, and if such inquiry de- 
velops facts establishing a change in 
the status of the insured, having the 
effect of “substantially increasing 
the chances of the happening of the 
event insured against,” it may legiti- 
mately refuse to reinstate the policy. 


cause the policy had lapsed and was 


In other words, they held that good 
health is not the only factor about 
which insurance companies are con- 
cerned in the issuance or reinstate- 
ment of life insurance policies. 
Kirby vs. Prudential Insurance 
Company, 191 S. W. 2d 379, 162 
A. L. R. 660. 


C.L.U. JOURNAL 


vo Journal of the American 
Society of Chartered Life Un- 
derwriters” is the title of a new 
quarterly publication published by 
the Society at $1.25 for single copies, 
$4.00 per year and free to all 
C.L.U.’s as part of their annual 
dues. The first issue came off the 
press in September and contained 
several articles of interest to those 
who consider and analyze the more 
far-reaching trends and develop- 
ments in the business. It is pointed 
out in the accompanying news re- 
lease that the magazine is not a 
sales publication. Outstanding indi- 
viduals in the fields of business, 
finance and insurance will contribute 
articles and these individuals will 
have absolute freedom of expres- 
sion. No advertising is carried. 
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MILLION $ PRODUCER 


-P right up and meet Mr. Av- 
ige Million Dollar Round 
Tabie Man! 

He isa man 46 years old, has been 
in the business 16 years, is married 
and has three dependent children. 
He sells in cities of 250,000 popula- 
tion or more and in 1946 sold 100 
policies, averaging in size $14,000. 
But this man is not a CLU! He 
sells mostly to men and would rather 
sell than hold other positions in the 
life insurance business. He sold 
about 10 years before hitting the 
Round Table’s elite company. 

This mythical agent is the prod- 
uct of a special inquiry made by 
Life Insurance Agency Manage- 
ment Association researchers who 
treated him out of 304 returns of 
a questionnaire. There are currently 
525 members of the Million Dollar 
Round Table, an organization spon- 
sored by the National Association of 
Life Underwriters for producers of 
$1,000,000 or more a year. To be- 
come a life member one must hit the 
million figure 3 out of 4 consecutive 
years. Life and Qualifying member 
status requires a $1,000,000 year 
after an agent becomes a life mem- 
ber. To qualify for the Round Ta- 
ble, a producer need only hit a mil- 
lion one year. 


Ages 28-74 


A study of returns emphasizes 
that Mr. Average Million Dollar 
Round Table Man is surely made of 
clay. While the average age was 
46, 28-year old men have made the 
grade, and so have men aged 74. 
The most conclusive results showed 
99 per cent of the members are men, 
97 per cent are married, and sales to 
women aggregated only 8 per cent. 

Of the 1946 Round Table mem- 
bers who answered, 31 per cent are 
Chartered Life Underwriters. By 
contrast, less than 5 per cent of all 
full-time agents are CLU’s. 

The Million Dollar Boys are 
mostly agents—65 per cent, at least. 
[wenty-one per cent are Managers 
or General Agents. The average 
education was two years of college, 
hut the range extended from a fifth 
grade education to post-graduate 


study. 
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Before entering insurance selling, 
a majority were in business and 55 
per cent were engaged in selling. 
The division between executive and 
nonexecutive ranks held prior to 
entering insurance’ field was the 
same—30 per cent for each. 


Initial Success 


These Big Leaguers had varying 
success during their first 12 months 
in the life selling field. Nineteen 
per cent sold less than $100,000 in 
the first year, 37 per cent sold $100,- 
000 to $200,000 and 28 per cent had 
records between $200,000 and $500,- 
000. Only 13 per cent went over 
$500,000, and production of 3 per 
cent of the members was not shown. 

The average yearly volume of 
Life and Qualifying members of the 
1946 membership was $1,415,000 
while the Qualifying classification 
figure was $1,154,000. Life mem- 
bers’ average was $504,000. The 
average number of policies sold by 
the three groups was: Life and 
Qualifying, 134; Qualifying, 124; 
and Life, 34. 

As to types of policies, Whole 
Life accounted for 43 per cent with 
Retirement Income next with 32 
per cent. Annual payments led with 
77 per cent. Sixty-three per cent 
of the answering members specialize 
in business insurance (19 per cent), 
family program (16 per cent), and 
Pension Trust (13 per cent). 

“Do you set a quota?” “Yes,” 
said 56 per cent. Of these, 23 per 
cent set the quota on an annual basis, 
and 25 per cent on a monthly period. 


How 


How do they do 
LIAMA researchers found that most 
sales (54 per cent) were individual 
sales and closes with old policyhold- 
ers which exceeded by 9 per cent 
those with new ones. Direct maii 
was used seldom or not at all by 
a majority and a preponderant per- 
centage of the Round. Table men 
(77 per cent) usually made appoint- 
ments:in advance. 

Standard word-for-word sales 
talk is used by only 21 per cent of 
the Million Dollar crowd, while 66 
per cent practiced spontaneous sales 
talk. Thirty-eight per cent keep 
rather careful records, but it was 


it? — The 


explained that this figure would 
have been higher had the question 
specified sales records only. Fifty- 
two per cent do not keep such rec- 
ords. , 

Why did he come into the life 
insurance business? Fifty-three per 
cent wanted to be independent; 30 
per cent were impressed by the earn- 
ing possibilities, and 15 per cent 
wanted to engage in work which 
helped others. The Manager sold 
8 per cent on their careers; 7 per 
cent were fed up with their old jobs, 
and 7 per cent were in a miscellan- 
eous classification. 

Very simple, isn’t it? Now go 
out and sell a million! 


"All business is 
local," it has been 


wisely said. 


Most members of 
our Company call 
Guardsmen by their 


first names. 


Natnhwonaly? 
nsurance Company 


Madison 1, Wisconsin 


Couple good spofs for capable men who 
have that “homey feeling.” 


























NEW FLUORESCENT LIGHT 


_ new compact Uline fluorescent 
lamp has been designed by Duro-Test 
engineers by developing a new U-shaped 
bulb with a rated life of 4000 hours. 
They also point out that their 40-watt 
lamp produces a 40% higher light output 
than a 100-watt incandescent bulb and 
far less surface glare. Illustrated is a 
double functional fixture containing bal- 
last, wiring and a new-type socket. Single 
or circular arrangements are also avail- 
able in all colors in which fluorescent 
lamps are now produced. 
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DICTATION INSTRUMENT 


the pay station telephone, 


trips. 


conferences or radio programs and at the 
flick of a switch play back any part or all 
of any recording. 





PLASTIC CORD COVER 


DAPTABLE to any appliance or util- 

ity cord, this plastic cord cover is es- 
pecially useful on tangling and knotting 
telephone cords, which are a constant 
irritation for telephone users. Produced 
by Superior Plastics, they are simple to 
apply and come in a variety of color 
combinations, making them an attractive 
»as well as an extremely useful item. 
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7 Audograph, produced by The Gray 
Manufacturing Company, makers of 
records on 
paper thin unbreakable discs that can be 
filed or mailed as easily as a letter. The 
instrument is simple and easy to use with 
either a desk style or hand microphone— 
so light it can be easily taken home to 
catch up on ofhce work or on business 
It will record speeches, discussions, 








MICROFILMING MACHINE 


\— new microfilming machine, intro- 
duced by Recordak Corporation, an 
Eastman Kodak subsidiary, photographs 
both sides of the material in one opera- 
tion. The trick is done with mirrors as 
the front and back of a piece of paper 
are reflected simultaneously to the camera 
and recorded side by side on 16mm. micro- 
film. Originally introduced in banks, it 
is now a basic business machine in other 
fields interested in preserving valuable 
records, saving costly storage space and 
speeding up reference to office records. 





LAMP FOR TYPISTS 


H& is an ideal lamp designed for 
stenographer-typists by the Copy- 
RIGHT Manufacturing Corporation. It 
is easily attached to any front-vision, 
line-by-line copyholder. The fixture uses 
a 15-watt fluorescent tube on 110-120 
volts AC. Supported entirely on the 
copyholder, it makes a neat, compact 
unit and floods heatless, shadowless illu- 
mination over copy-work. 
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ICROFILMING has 
Wi rescence a new high since 

V-J Day. World War II 
hastened the development of micro- 
filming tremendously. Every one is 
familiar with V-Mail. During the 
peak of V-Mail days, the processing 
at the service centers took a mere 
twenty-four hours. The microfilms 
were flown to all points of the globe. 
Upon arrival the microfilms were 
printed on heavy paper and dis- 
tributed to the boys in uniform who 
were always eager for a few words 
from home. V-Mail not only speeded 
up the transmission of regular mail 
but it saved 99% of the weight and 
space necessary for its transporta- 
tion across the broad expanse of 
water. 

Microfilming dates back many 
years. During the Franco-Prussian 
War of 1870, a Frenchman by the 
name of Dagron used his talents in 
photographing army dispatches in 
miniature and flew them into Paris 
by carrier pigeon. The films were 
then projected on the wall and copies 
of the orders were made by hand. 
Later, the idea was conceived to 
make enlargements from the films 
which precluded errors in hand 
copying. 


Microfilming in Industry 


Modern microfilming for busi- 
ness purposes began in 1926, with 
the photographing of checks by a 
New York Bank. Today thousands 
of banks use microfilming to elimi- 
nate the description of checks de- 
posited for collection. In addition, 
banks photograph the checks drawn 
against their own accounts as a 
safeguard to both the bank and the 
depositor. One type of machine 
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by L. C. WESENDER 
Assistant Statistician, 
Bituminous Casualty Corp. 


now manufactured photographs 
both sides simultaneously, placing 
the face and back of the check side 
by side on a 16mm microfilm. In 
the same operation the check is en- 
dorsed and is stamped showing it 
has been microfilmed. 

During the War the Government 
used microfilming in various ways. 
War contracts, blue prints, Army 
and Navy data are only a few appli- 
cations. The Social Security Board 
has microfilmed over 50 million ap- 
plications for account numbers. 
Every war bond record card for the 
entire nation is being microfilmed 
by the Treasury Department at its 
Chicago office. They are photo- 
graphed twice—numerically and 
alphabetically. The cards are then 
destroyed. 

Duplicating records can be ac- 
complished by three general meth- 
ods, (1) hand copying, (2) by 
photostat, or (3) microfilming. 
Hand copying or typing is accom- 
panied by human error and even 
careful proof-reading may not eli- 
minate all errors. Photostat copies 





SALES CONTEST PLANS 


HE CAPPEL-McDONALD COM. 

PANY of Ohio, specialists in sales 
stimuli, have announced new contest 
promoting plans for insurance companies 
and agencies seeking to spur on their 
sales organizations. This concern has a 
number of tested plans which it makes 
available to its insurance clients and 
furnishes catalogs of prizes, awarded on 
contest points, which are paid for out of 
business increases. Superintendents of 
agencies and agency managers are invited 
to write for booklet of contest ideas, 


IFFICE EFFICIENCY 


WING INSURANCE REUORD 


make excellent reproductions, how- 
ever, the process is slower and more 
cumbersome when compared to 
microfilming. Microfilming is by 
far the most expedient in many re- 
spects. About two thousand accu- 
rate letter-size copies per hour can 
be made by the modern microfilming 
machine. Some firms store an extra 
set of microfilms in a vault far re- 
moved from their regular place of 
business. This safeguards valuable 
records from the ravages of fire, 
water, vermin and dirt. In fact, 
many firms employed this expe- 
diency during the war when the 
possibilities of bombing were immi- 
nent—also for the prevention of 
possible sabotage. 


Alternate Methods 


The mechanics of microfilming 
office records can be accomplished 
by two similar methods. 

1. Microfilming equipment may 
be purchased or rented and operated 
by the Company’s own personnel. 

2. The material to be duplicated 
can be sent to a service organization 
for microfilming on a contract basis. 
When the material is voluminous 
the service organization will move 
their machines to the material to be 
microfilmed. 


Types of Camera Machines 


1. Cylinder Type. 

These machines are equipped with 
one or two cameras. The material is 
usually fed into the machine by hand. 
Some of these machines have auto- 
matic devices which allow only one 
document to run through at a time. 
There is also a predetermined con- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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trol on intensity of light necessary 
to obtain the best result on different 
colors of paper. These machines 
have a constant focus and are com- 
paratively simple to operate. They 
will accommodate material 14” wide 
and the machine automatically feeds 
the film according to the length cf 
the material photographed. There 
is no limit as to length. 

2. Planetary Type. (For bound 
volumes and large documents up to 
3714” x 5214”) 

This machine uses four suspended 
300 watt lamps for lighting, with a 
camera which can be adjusted or 
focused to the size of material to 
be photographed. Good results can 
be obtained with this machine but 
the operator must have a greater 
amount of skill and he is unable to 
turn out the same volume as with 
the cylinder type. 

Regardless of the type of camera 
equipment, the exposed microfilms 
are sent to specialists to be de- 
veloped. These technicians have 
the equipment and skill necessary to 
develop the microfilms properly and 
obtain the most satisfactory results. 
The large volume of films processed 
at these developing centers help to 
hold down the cost of microfilming. 


The developed films can be pro- 
jected in a machine called the 
“reader.” A magnifying glass en- 
larges the image to its original size 
on a translucent screen about 13 x 
20 inches. A hand crank moves the 
reel of microfilm through the ma- 
chine in order to review any part 
of the film. A further device allows 
a 360 degree rotation of the image 
for material which had to be photo- 
graphed sideways. Using the reader 
in a dark room naturally makes a 
clearer picture although one can 
read the films in any room away 
from bright lights. 


Number of Exposures 


Each 100 foot roll of microfilm 
has room for about 3000 exposures 
of letter size documents or about 
5000 exposures of 5 x 7 cards. A 
hundred feet of film on a reel is 
filed in a box about 4 inches square 
and 1 inch thick. These boxes are 
labelled with a reel number and the 
contents for easy filing. A cross 


reference book is kept by the person 
in charge of the films listing the reel 
numbers and contents. 

Each film has a marking at the 
beginning certifying who operated 
the machine while photographing 
the documents, the date they were 
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photographed and attesting they are 
true copies of the original docu- 
ments. This certification is neces- 
sary in order to make the microfilm 
admissible for any court proceeding. 


Legal Acceptance 


The U. S. Government has writ- 
ten into law the legality of any 
microfilm used by a Federal De- 
partment or Agency. Many States 
have enacted similar laws. It is well 
conceded that if the original docu- 
ment would be allowed as admissible 
evidence in Court, microfilm would 
serve the same function. If original 
documents are destroyed after 
microfilming, it is well to have at 
least one witness in addition to the 
person performing the destruction. 
A record should be kept of the origi- 
nal documents destroyed and the 
date the destruction took place. 

Insurance companies build up an 
enormous accumulation of files, in- 
herently a part of this particular 
business. Eventually, a good por- 
tion of these files become inactive. 
By the means of microfilming, ap- 
proximately 99% of this space can 
be reclaimed for new files instead 
of buying additional filing equip- 
ment. Further savings can be made 
by using cheaper grades of paper 
on the original document. After 
thev have served their original pur- 
pose they can be microfilmed and 
thrown away. 


Departmental Position 


Large institutions may have a 
complete microfilm department. 
Otherwise, it is usually a division of 
the filing department. 

Microfilming should be well 
planned in advance to determine 
what records are to be filmed. In- 
active records are naturally the least 
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difficult to microfilm. However, the 
material should be in proper order 
—alphabetically or numerically, 
whichever controls. It is well to 
check the files for date sequence 
before placing into storage files. 
Firms who use microfilming exten- 
sively have come to the conclusion 

















The WOLUMBIAN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE Znyocamg 


MASSACHUSETTS 


offers to its fieldmen a line of 
complete personal coverage including: 


ACCIDENT & HEALTH 
HOSPITALIZATION 
SUBSTANDARD 


that the solution, to properly pre- 
pared files for microfilming, is to 
prevent unnecessary forms and du- 
plicate copies becoming a part of the 
original file. 


WHOLESALE 
JUVENILE 
GROUP 
LIFE 
Life of Microfilm 


Microfilms are made of cellulose 
acetate, which is fire-resistant and 
is quite durable. Proper type filing 
cabinets should be used in storing 
the microfilm to control the tempera- 
ture and humidity which prevents 
the films from becoming brittle. 
Properly housed films are as perma- 
nent as the best grades of rag paper. 
The best grades of rag paper are 
known to have an existence of at 
least 400 years. 

Microfilming can be adapted to 
the needs of insurance firms. Some 
insurance companies are now micro- 
filming : 

Correspondence 
Cancelled checks 
Closed Claims 
Policy Records 
Medical Records 
Applications 

Loan Records 
Salary Records 
Receipt Stubs 
Daily Report Forms 
Personnel Records 

Every firm will have its individual 
requirements but the general prin- 
ciples involved remain the same as 
do the benefits derived. 


From an address before the Insurance Ac- 
counting and Statistical Association. 











~ A NEW ENGLAND INSTITUTION ~» 





























United Life And Accident Insurance Company 


CONCORD, N. H. 
ee @ 
Policies Designed to Help the AGENT 


@ HEALTH BENEFITS—$200 for 50 months beginning 30 days from date 
of total disability from sickness. Non-cancellable—Non-Proratable. 

@ ACCIDENT BENEFITS—$200 for 50 months from first day of total dis- 
ability. Non-cancellable—Non-Proratable. 

@ HOSPITAL BENEFITS—$200 for 3 months from first day of total dis- 
ability either by accident or sickness. Non-cancellable—Non-Proratable. 

@ LIFE BENEFITS—Double, Triple Indemnity—Waiver of Premium. 


These Policies are What the Public Wants and Needs. 


ee @ ®@ 
For Details Write WILLIAM D. HALLER, Vice Pres. and Agency Mgr. 
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Endowment payable 
on policy anniversary 
nearest child’s 18th 


Ideal for paging 
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The easy way to make sure Annual Premium Per $1,000 


that when a child iis ready Age Amount Age Amount Age Amount 
for college, the money to * $54.40 3 $6647 6 = $ 83.14 
pay expenses will also be 1 58.17 4 71.24 7 91.00 

ready. 2 62.22 5 76.71 8 100.68 


Benefits will be paid if the child dies before reaching age 18 when the 
principal sum will mature as an endowment. In event of death after age 
41% the principal sum will be paid. In event of death before age 41% the 
amount payable will be graduated, based on age at death. 


For a surprisingly small extra premium, the policy may include provision 
for a waiver of future premiums if the person paying premiums (parent 
or grandparent, for example) dies before the child reaches age 18. 


Reasonable qualification requirements. 
This policy pays Annual Dividends. 


Massachsele Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


* 1 Month to 6 Months Old 
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GROUP 


Wanted: Public Relations 


PARADOX exists in the Group 
business ! 

On one side of the paradox is 
the active interest in health pro- 
grams and state and nation wide in- 
surance plans. This interest is ap- 
parent among employees, unions, 
students and politicians. Everybody 
seems interested! Employers, even 
those who claim they or their em- 
ployees are not interested in Group 
Insurance, are willing to take time to 
discuss national health plans which 
are brought forward from time to 
time. Unions are certainly in favor 
of, and decidedly interested in any 
arrangements which guarantee in- 
comes to their members during dis- 
ability, or to their families at death. 
Certainly students of the social bene- 
fit school, from Sir William Bev- 
eridge down to the neophyte, who is 
surprised that we too know a little 
about hospitalization benefits, are 
constantly writing or hoping to write 
about the problem, and giving de- 
votion to the subject. 


The Companies 


At the opposite end of the wel- 
fare benefit question is the handful 
of Insurance Companies which, 
every Group man knows, has built 
a business amounting to over a bil- 
lion dollars in annual premiums, and 
covering many millions of employees 
of industry on this continent. Ade- 
quate provision is made for death, 
disability, hospitalization, surgical 
and medical benefits for men and 
their families ; and in addition hun- 
dreds of thousands of others will de- 
pend for their savings and ultimate 
retirement, on pension plans admin- 
istered by Group Insurance Com- 
panies. In short, a whole social 
security scheme has been sold, and is 
being constantly enlarged, by com- 
petitive commercial insurance com- 
panies. 
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by J. W. WESTAWAY 


The paradox is this: con- 
sidering the magnitude and impor- 
tance of the voluntary accomplish- 
ment of industrialists of good will, 
who have made benefits available 
to their millions of employees, how 
can other employers, other unions, 
government officials and students be 
so apparently unaware that much of 
what they advocate is no further 


from satisfaction than the tele- 
phone? 
Let there be no mistake, . . . the 


lack of awareness of Group Insur- 
ance shown by all these parties who 
profess to be interested, is not an 
idle theory. The symptoms of its 
reality are the employer who pro- 
claims he is not interested in Group 





Mr. Westaway is one of our youngest 
contributors in this symposium having grad- 
uated from the University of Toronto in 1934. 
Immediately became associated with Aetna 
Life in the group division; has had sales 
experience in Los Angeles, Detroit, Buffalo 
and Toronto. Is currently Group Sales Man- 
ager for the company in the latter city. 
Editor of "Toronto Life Underwriter" for 5 
years; President Toronto Life Underwriters 
for 2 years and currently a Director and 
Chairman of Public Relations Committee of 
Toronto Association. 


Insurance, yet goes to no end of 
trouble to set up a system of “sick 
benefits” and hospitalization. It may 
be seen in the voluminous govern- 
ment report, or newspaper article on 
national health which fails to recog- 
nize that a large percentage of per- 
sons in the community are already 
provided for more adequately than 
is proposed be done by legislation. 
It may take the form of John L. 
Lewis thumping the desk for “health 
and welfare funds.” (In the latter 
case did any government official, 
union official, or employer come for- 
ward with the not-too-obscure fact 
that the demand could be satisfied 
more easily and cheaper by a plain 
old insurance company? Did any in- 
surance company make the claim ?) 


How? 


How does this perplexing situa- 
tion arise? 

The blame cannot be laid on the 
purchaser’s doorstep, although two 
factors on his side contribute to the 
condition. An appreciable number 
of employers fail to recognize either 
the mental frame of the people who 
work for them, or lack the. inclin- 
ation to act on the information if 
they did. A man connected with 
Victory Loans in this country was 
warned by many firms that their em- 
ployees simply would not apply. The 
customary canvass revealed that em- 
ployees supported the plan almost 
unanimously, indicating the inac- 
curacy of the employer’s appraisal. 
The same occurs in the solicitation 
for Group Insurance. 

Likewise employees who are en- 
grossed with their own products are 
not necessarily versed in the cover- 
age obtainable, and the method of 
presentation to their employees. Er- 
roneous notions concerning both 
these things cause employers to steer 

{Continued on the next page) 
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clear and to offer some inconsistent 
excuse for doing so. The same 
might apply in the case of any prod- 
uct or service, where lack of famili- 
arity often results in prejudice or 
fear. 

However, the gulf between com- 
panies that for many years have 
joined their employees in Group In- 
surance plans, and those apparently 
well-informed, that fail to under- 
stand the nature of the service or its 
application to their employees, sug- 
gests poignantly that the Group sales 
force has not done its job thor- 
oughly. 


Company Responsibility 


This statement may sound over- 
dramatic to the harassed salesman 
whose prospects tell him they are 
glutted with proposals. Yet some- 
how the story of Group Insurance 
is told either inadequately or un- 
convincingly in a great many cases, 

. . else why should state and na- 
tional governments be concerning 





themselves with compulsory health 
plans and widows’ allowances, which 
are already privately available. 

There are some possible explana- 
tions. First, there has been a notable 
deficiency on the part of the Group 
“industry” to capitalize the impetus 
given by a public interest or by a 
press release on a kindred topic. 
How many companies see to it that 
the government official who sounds 
off about the country’s lack of inter- 
est in public welfare, is informed of 
the tremendous job already accom- 
plished voluntarily by industry ? How 
many Group Insurance companies 
are prepared to make a public state- 
ment to amplify or rebutt a union 
leader’s demand? To accomplish 
these things would require an over- 
all public relations office represent- 
ing all Group Insurance companies, 
through which the public, including 
particularly employers, labor or- 
ganizations and government officials, 
but not forgetting the lowly home- 
body, might be informed of the facts 
and figures of which private enter- 
prise may be proud, and which put 
this continent so far ahead. 








GOING PLACES... 


,..and headed for the winner’s circle is the jockey out front. 


Going places and headed for greater production is the agent 
who capitalizes on the exclusive features of our Family 
Group Hospital Indemnity contract. 


For Details: —write to F, L. MABLE, Superintendent of Agencies 


Security MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1886 


Binghamton, New York 


FREDERICK D. RUSSELL, PRESIDENT 
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There is another reason why the 
story becomes confused for the pur- 
chaser. This is because of the dif- 
ferent character of the organizations 
selling various components of the 
complete Group program. Among 
the Life Insurance companies there 
are those who sell Group Life In- 
surance and Annuities only, while 
others sell a full complement of serv- 
ices, including the disability, hos- 
pitalization, etc. Then there are the 
casualty companies selling every- 
thing but Group Life Insurance and 
Annuities. Finally, the Blue Cross 
organizations, selling only hospitali- 
zation (usually without surgical or 
medical) ; and the medical organiza- 
tions selling only medical and sur- 
gical services. Add to this the thou- 
sands of private doctor contracts 
used by employers, and the thou- 
sands of self-operated Employee 
Benefit Plans. No small wonder the 
buyer is befuddled as to who sells 
what and to whom. Perhaps some 
good could be accomplished in this 
quarter by publicity again. This 
might consist of a more extensive 
educational program telling the na- 
ture of the complete Group program 
and indicating how it can be adapted 
to particular conditions, or pur- 
chased, if necessary, from a variety 
of sources. 


Worse Fear 


In any case, it is clear that the 
saturation point which salesmen 
sometimes fear is a long way off; 

. in fact if Group sales forces do 
not act more successfully in spread- 
ing their services there is more 
reason to fear the push of legislation 
and government control than the 
dearth of prospects. 


STATE LICENSE CHANGES 


Companies Expanding 


Since publication of the 1946 edi- 
tion of Best’s Life Insurance Re- 
ports the following companies have 
expanded as indicated; Monarch 
Life (Mass.), now licensed in Ky.; 
North American L. & C. (Minn.), 
in Utah and Wash.; Pilot (N. C.), 
in Ky.; Reserve Life (Texas), in 
Mo. and United (Ill.), in Ky. 
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INDUSTRIAL 


ARLIER in this series we had 

an article on markets. I thought 
it might be interesting to outline 
several sales that were made in the 
industrial department last week, but 
you must keep in mind that these 
sales were made to people that in the 
opinion of the agent were qualified 
as industrial policyholders and were 
not situated to buy ordinary. 


First Case 


The first case was written for a 
premium of 74¢ in a new home. 
These people are located in an apart- 
ment across the hall from a policy- 
holder. This case was to be collected 
early in the evening because the man 
and his wife were both employed. 
In making this collection, inquiry 
was made as to who lived across the 
hall. Upon learning their name, the 
agent called and found a young man 
just returned from the Service and 
his wife. She had lived at this ad- 
dress during the time he was in the 
Army. It was found that they had 
no life insurance except his Govern- 
ment insurance, which he intended 
to cancel. The first thing was, of 
course, to conserve at least a part of 
his Government insurance. Being 
successful in this, he was interested 
in a small clean-up fund, and two 
$500 policies were written on him 
and his wife. He is a laborer in the 
transportation business. He readily 
saw the need of having a small 
amount of insyrance on a premium 
he could afford, and this case was 
closed. 


Second Case 


The next call was on a stationary 
fireman. It was also an evening 
call, and an analysis was made of his 
insurance and found that he did not 
want to buy insurance other than on 
a weekly premium. A review of his 
policies convinced him that he 
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A $4.63 Week 


by WIMMER W. RESLER 


needed more ‘industrial insurance 
than he had to meet the increasing 
costs of dying, as well as living. 
This application was for a 50¢ pre- 
mium, and was closed by reviewing 
his policy. 

During this week a total of $4.63 
was written by this agent. The next 
case was on a housewife. She had a 
small policy, but as the husband was 
the buyer of insurance in this home, 
the call was made in the evening 
and again the policy was reviewed. 
It was readily agreed by the husband 
that it was insufficient to provide 
even the necessary burial expense 
for his wife. We might add that the 
husband in this case has his Govern- 
ment insurance and $2,000 of ordi- 
nary. His premium was for 34¢. 

The next call was on an auto 
worker with whom the agent had 
been acquainted for many years. He 





Mr. Resler, a consistent leader in Western 
and Southern's Industrial Department, works 
out of its South Bend, Indiana Agency. He 
joined the company in 1931; is married; 
currently controls a debit of $375,000; arrears 
average 7%-10%; yearly collection percent- 
age 103.5 and advance payments average 
385%. Works under a “Trustee” arrange- 
ment with the company. V. P. of local under- 
writers’ association. 





too had returned from military serv- 
ice and regrettably cancelled his 
Government insurance, and no argu- 
ment on the part of the agent could 
assure him that he should reinstate 
it. The agent pointed out that he 
had a wife and child, that only re- 
cently his company had paid a claim 
on his brother and that he saw at 
first hand the value of life insurance 
and with that, the agent made up a 
prospectus for a small ordinary pol- 
icy and after talking about it for a 
month, the man decided that he 
could not buy ordinary insurance. 
The agent then showed him an in- 
dustrial policy for $500, with double 
indemnity and other disability fea- 
tures, and took his application for 
$500, and premium being 36¢. 


Afternoon Call 


The next call was on an elderly 
couple. The husband has $5,000 
worth of insurance, and the woman 
$500. They jointly own property 
and partly live on the income from 
it. This call was made in the after- 
noon, and the $500 policy now in 
force on the life of the wife was 
called for and reviewed and the ne- 
cessity of having immediate cash in 
the event of death was discussed, 
with the result that an additional 
$500 was written on this woman. 
The premium was 81¢. The agent 
feels that the sale of this case was 
influenced by the confidence that the 
people had in him and his judgment 
in the life insurance business. 


Practical Application 


The next call was on a family 
with four children, whose ages are 
from one to five. This was another 
case where a death claim was just 
paid in the home, on the father’s 
brother. When he discovered the 
cost connected with the burial of his 

(Continued on the next page) 
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brother it took very little time to 
show him that he did not have suffi- 
cient insurance on his four children 
to cover the expense if he should 
lose one of them, so a 10¢ additional 
premium was written on each of the 
four children, 

The next case was the result of 
good will, and was a 20¢ application 
written on the life of,a woman who 
told her neighbors when their agent 
called to send him over. 

+ The next case was a 78¢ applica- 
tion written on a new home canvass 
made in the early evening on a 
newly married -couple.. They. did not 
feel that they were situated to buy 
ordinary insurance.. I would like to 
mention that this $500.policy on the 
husband was only: the first insur- 
ance he intends to buy, because as 
soon as his income improves, he is 
an excellent ordinary prospect. 

. The final case in this $4.63 writ- 
ten the week of August 26th was 
on a man who was satisfied and had 
been for many, years with $200 
worth of insurance. ‘The agent was 
one of those.men. who believes in 





everyone’s having at least a suffi- 
cient amount of insurance to take 
care of the expenses incident to his 
death, and was persistent in talking 
to the man from time to time and 
succeeded finally in increasing his 
insurance to $500 for an additional 
50¢ weekly premium. 

These are actual cases where no 
special skill was required in clos- 
ing, but I thought that they typified 
a good week’s work by an agent in 
the industrial department. He was 
persistent in followifg up some of 
these cases. You will also note that 
he definitely established the need 
in every case. The business was not 
written with any pressure other than 
that the people felt when they had 
the inadequacies of their life insur- 
ance protection shown to them by 
using their own policies. 

The more you canvass new homes, 
the more you will realize the vast 
amount of industrial insurance that 
the people need and want, and I am 
convinced that many men in our 
business who have not taken the time 
to canvass new homes will find that 
there is an active market for both 
industrial and ordinary insurance. 





Many of today's Midlanders are the sons of re- 
tired or deceased agents who pioneered for the 


Midland Mutual. 


Vested renewals, retirement benefits and friendly 
relations with the Home Office have aided in 
"selling the sons". Thus do we continue to serve 
succeeding generations of policyowners and 


agents. 


The Midland Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 


| COLUMBUS 16, OHIO 


FOLLOWING FATHERS’ FOOTSTEPS 


While. growing to manhood a son has an "inside 
opportunity" to learn if father is successful, highly 
respected and happy in his work. 






































BUSINESS LIMITATION 
SUSPENDED 


New York Dept. Act 


S THIS is being written, the 

New York State Insurance De- 
partment is considering the waiving 
of an investigation into each com- 
pany licensed to operate in the state 
to ascertain if they can exceed the 
amount of new business written in 
relation to their insurance in force. 
This limitation is prescribed by law 
in New York State and heretofore 
any company that it wished to ex- 
ceed the limit, petitioned the De- 
partment and the Department made 
an examination of its operations to 
ascertain if the maximum allowed 
by law could be exceeded without 
unsound promotion. The new ruling 
being considered by the Department 
as this is being written would waive 
this examination, providing the com- 
pany agreed to abide by certain rules 
and regulations laid down by the 
Department. So far as we know, this 
is the first time that business has 
been so good for most of the com- 
panies licensed in New York State 
that such a procedure has been con- 
sidered. 








Where there is 
no Vision 

The People 
Perish 





Manager and Field 
Underwriters 
OPENINGS 
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1 
WEST VIRGINIA, 
VIRGINIA AND 
KENTUCKY 


GEORGE WASHINGTON LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office 
CHARLESTON 23, W. VIRGINIA 


Portfolio includes all stand- 
ard forms of Life and En- 
dowment policies as well as 
Group, Salary Deduction, 
Juvenile, Family Income and 
Retirement Plans. 
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LONGEVITY 


New Record 


RECORD high of 64.95 years 

in the expectation of life at 
Lirth among the millions of Indus- 
trial policyholders of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company 
was set in 1945, according to the 
mortality (excluding deaths from 
enemy action) prevailing last year. 
This figure represents a half year 
gain over that for 1944, and is 1% 
years greater than the mark estab- 
lished in 1941, the last prewar year. 
In fact, each of the war years made 
a better record than any year before 
the war. 


Aste unding g gains have been made 


in comparison with earlier years, ac- , 


cording to the Metropolitan statis- 
ticians. They cite an extension of 
434 years in the last decade; nearly 
9Y% years in the last two decades ; 
and 181/3 years in the third of a 
century that the company’s welfare 
program has been in operation. 


Two Factors Responsible 


The extraordinary record of the 
war years was achieved despite dif- 
ficult circumstances, it is pointed 
out. A very large number of in- 
sured men were exposed to the haz- 
ards of military life, while millions 
of civilians migrated to war produc- 
tion centers, worked long hours at 
unaccustomed tasks, and lived in 
overcrowded quarters. 

However, two factors are believed 
to have contributed materially to- 
ward bringing about the favorable 
experience. One was the generally 
raised standard of living due to full 
employment at relatively high wages. 
The other was the widespread use 
of sulfa drugs and penicillin in the 
reatment of a large variety of in- 
fections. 


Females 


Females made a much _ better 
showing than males in the longevity 
gain from 1944, to 1945, due largely 
to the high mortality from accidents 
among men serving in the armed 
forces. For example, at age 20 the 
gain in the expectation of life among 
white females was two thirds of a 
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HOSPITAL 
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INSURANCE 


Challunooga. 





“Painting word pictures" that move 
proimects to lake action is truly a ; 


éut Provident nee Es find it 
easier-because they're painting from 


LIFE INSURANCE: All modern forms from birth to age 
65...Special plans for women and children... Sub- 
standard ... 
Double Protection... 
Disability combined with wide choice of life forms 


DISABILITY INSURANCE: Lifetime Accident and Sick- 
ness ... Non-cancellable Disability. . . 
dent... Monthly Premium... 


groups, ages 3 months to 64 years. . 
and Board... 
geon’s Fees... 





L_— INDIVIDUAL, FRANCHISE, AND GROUP PLANS — 





CLEAN-UP FUND cna 


READJUSTMENT 
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Ph au Income | 
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WHEN YOU'RE SICK 
WHEN YOURE HURT 


WHEN You reine! 
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Life Income ... Optional Retirement 


Salary Savings. . . Non-cancellable 


/ 


Commercial Acci- 
Franchise Disability Plans 


INSURANCE: For individuals and family 


. Hospital Room 
Miscellaneous Hospital Expense... Sur- 
Medical Care. 


DENT Our 
ACCIDENT 59th 
COMPANY Year 


Tennessee 








year and among colored females al- 
most a full year, whereas among 


males in each color group there was 
virtually no change. The expecta- 
tion of life at age 20 in 1945 was: 
white males, 46.42 years; white fe- 
males, 52.02 years; colored males, 
43.55 years; and colored females, 
46.41 years. 

While both white females and 
white males had very low mortality 
rates in childhood, the effect of the 

yar is reflected in the relatively high 

figures for men in the draft ages, 
even when deaths from enemy action 
are excluded. Thus, at age 20 the 
ratio of male to female mortality 
in 1945 was 31/3, as against little 
more than 1 1/3 in the prewar year 
of 1940. 


Among the colored population the 
mortality continues to be much less 
favorable than that for white policy- 
holders, particularly at the ages of 
adolescence and early maturity. At 
age 10, for example, the death rate 
for colored girls was twice that for 
white girls; at age 20 the ratio was 
as high as 32/3 to 1. 

In view of the progress made dur- 
ing the war years, the statisticians 
find reason to be optimistic about 
further gains in the years to come. 
“There can be little doubt,” they 
say, “that the efforts of medical 
science and public health administra- 
tion which have been so effective in 
preventing disease and premature 
death will continue to produce grati- 
fying results in the future.” 
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ACACIA MUTUAL, 20 years ago, came to the conclusion that for the benefit of the policyholders there was only one 
answer to these questions. Consequently it REDUCED ITS PREMIUMS to the level of the stock companies and agreed, 
in addition, to RETURN TO ITS POLICYHOLDERS as real dividends any excess earnings and savings that could be effected. 


ACACIA MUTUAL’S AMAZING RECORD during these 20 years, shown by the following charts, tells its own story of 
growth and progress we believe to be unparalleled in life insurance annals—and what is more important, the policyholders 


have materially benefited not only by the REDUCED PREMIUM COST of their life insurance, but by the REAL DIVI- 


DENDS they have received. 
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With Acacia Mutual’s low premiums, financial strength 
and farsighted management, it is no wonder that the 
America public has patronized it so generously. 

Since April 1, .1926, 
Acacia Mutual’s insurance in force has more than 
tripled in amount—increasing at better than twice the 
average rate for the ten largest life insurance companies. 














Not only has Acacia insurance in force grown at a phe- 
nomenal rate but the assets of the Company have grown 
even faster. 
Assets are the bonds, mortgage loans, policy loans, real 
estate and other property held by insurance companies 
as security behind the policy contracts. 

Since April 1, 1926, 
Acacia Mutual's assets have grown three times as fast as 
the average for the ten largest life insurance companies. 
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INVESTMENTS 


Some Aspects of the Government Debt 


N ANNOUNCING that the 

Treasury expected to pay off with 
cash a part of the 7% Certificates 
of Indebtedness which matured 
September 1, 1946, it was said that 
holders of the maturing certificates 
would be given the right to exchange 
for some new one-year 74% Certi- 
Indebtedness. It was 
further explained that these new 
certificates would be different from 
those formerly outstanding in that 
the interest would not be paid at 
the end of the first six months but 
would be paid at maturity. The 
new certificates are thus not quite as 
attractive as certificates which pay 
interest at the end of six months 
and give the investor an opportunity 
to compound the interest. It is 
understood that the Treasury has 
made this change because of the 
saving in expense of handling a 
multiplicity of small coupons in 
mid-year. 


ficates of 


Interest and Inflation 
This cost consciousness on the 
part of Treasury officials is interest- 
ing. We have heard for a long time 
about the necessity of the govern- 
ment’s keeping interest rates low in 
order to minimize the cost of carry- 
ing the huge government debt. 
Little has been said or understood as 
to the objections to the methods 
used. One of the factors is the re- 
liance upon the commercial banks 
for carrying a substantial part of 
the government debt and thus en- 
couraging inflation. I have discussed 
this subject in a paper entitled “In- 
terest and Inflation” which was 
printed in this publication in Febru- 
ary. Mr. Fergus McDiarmid of the 
Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Company was kind enough to pre- 
pare a written discussion of my 
paper which will be printed in the 
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by WENDELL P. COLER 








"There is nothing permanent except | 
change"—Heraclitus. 











Institute 
His discussion reads 


Record of the American 
of Actuaries. 
as follows: 

“Mr. Coler has written a very 
interesting and readable paper. On 
most of the points he has raised I 
find myself in agreement. I shall 
however confine this discussion to 
the two or three phases on the sub- 
ject on which we do not apparently 
see eye to eye. 

“The paper makes the point that 
during the thirties the inflow of gold 
into the United States increased the 
credit base and was therefore a 
factor in driving interest rates lower. 





Mr. Coler is a graduate of the University 
of Michigan, a Fellow of the American !n- 
stitute of Actuaries and of the Actuarial 
Society of America. Prior to 1930 he served 
as Assistant Actuary of the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance during World War | and 
supervised the readjustment of two fraternals 
to a legal reserve basis. In 1929 he became 
Secretary and Actuary of the American Life 
Convention and in 1932 Actuary of the 
American Central and Vice President and 
Actuary of the American United in 1937. 





While this may very well have been 
true, it is worth pointing out that 
other countries, such as Great Brit- 
ain and Canada, which experienced 
no net inflow of gold during this 
period, but probably on net balance 
an outflow, also experienced declin- 
ing interest rates during this pe- 
riod. While interest rates reached 
their lowest levels in the United 
States, the trend toward cheaper 
money was a world-wide phenome- 
non and therefore can hardly be 
explained entirely by conditions pe- 
culiar to this country. 


Effect of Rates 


“It is interesting to note as a 
matter of historical record that the 
period of comparatively cheap money 
experienced by Great Britain dur- 
ing the thirties was accompanied for 
the most part by a balanced budget, 
except when toward the end rearma- 
ment costs made this impossible. 
Also Canada financed her war effort 
to only a rather minor extent through 
the sale of bonds to commercial 
banks, yet the highest rate paid on 
Canadian Government bonds avail- 
able for purchase by her citizens was 
3% (Canadian War Savings Certifi- 
cates yielded nearly 314%). Con- 
sidering the normal difference in 
yields between the two countries 
these rates were rather low com- 
pared with the yields offered by 
corresponding Government  securi- 
ties in the United States. This seems 
to indicate that comparatively low 
interest rates and extensive govern- 
ment financing through sales of 
bonds to the commercial banks are 
not necessarily inseparable twins. 

“The paper also that 
high interest rates result in a high 
volume of savings while low interest 
rates have the opposite tendency. 


suggests 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Investments—Continued 


To the best of my knowledge this 
theory has not yet been proven in 
practice, and there are two schools 
of thought on the matter. It is 
probably true, as the paper suggests, 
that an increasing proportion of 
total savings are made through in- 
stitutional channels of which the 
most important is life insurance. It 
may be argued, I believe, that low 
interest rates may act as a stimulant 
to savings of this type by requiring 
a larger volume of principal to pro- 
duce a given income. Also I feel 
it may be doubted whether a mod- 
erate increase in interest rates paid 
would have stimulated any sub- 
stantial increase in government 
bond purchases on the part of the 
great masses of our people. As a 


matter of fact savings during the 
war period did reach phenomenal 
levels and the self-restraint thus 
shown was probably the most im- 
portant factor in checking the forces 
of inflation. The record volume of 
life insurance now being sold, and 
increasing savings bank deposits are 
continuing evidence of such re- 
straint. 

“The paper concluded with the 
suggestion that life insurance com- 
panies keep a substantial part of 
their holdings in short and medium 
maturities. In view of the present 
shape of the interest curve this is 
equivalent to suggesting that they 
bet on a rather sharp rise in interest 
rates. At the present time U. S. 
Treasury bonds due in about nine 
years sell to yield 1.65% to maturity, 
while those due in twenty-seven 
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and one-half years yield 2.30%. 
order to do as well over the whole 
twenty-seven and one-half years by 
buying the nine-year bond now, one 
would have to obtain 2.75% ona 
seventeen and one-half year bond 
for the balance of the period. Such 
a seventeen and one-half year bond 
currently would sell on about a 
2.10% basis. Therefore in order to 
break even in buying the shorter 
bond now, interest rates would have 
to rise by about 65% over the next 
seven years. While such an even- 
tuality is perfectly possible, it is not 
one which everybody would care to 
place an even bet on with policy- 
holders’ or stockholders’ funds. 

“Those who have to admit that 
they do not know the answer to the 
interest riddle, and who feel that 
it is possible for interest rates to go 
down as well as up from current 
levels, or to even remain substantially 
unchanged, would probably prefer 
to hedge by buying the long bond 
now. Of course in many cases, the 
maintenance of relative soundness in 
an investment may call for short 
or serial maturities but that is 
another matter.” 


Facts 


The editor of the Record of the 
American Institute of Actuaries has 
requested that I reply to this dis- 
cussion and I have done so as fol- 
lows: 


Whatever the reason for low in- 
terest rates—whether or not higher 
interest rates will increase real sav- 
ings which may be used as a sub- 
stitute for “money capital” created 
through the sale of government 
securities to the commercial banks 
and to the federal reserve banks— 
whether or not it will pay a life in- 
surance company to hedge by short- 
ening maturities, it is true that 

1. We are continuing to use the 
wartime technique in our fiscal 
policy as witness the fact that in 
the year ending August 13, 1946, 
the holdings of the treasury bills by 
the federal reserve banks increased 
by over $1%4 billions, holdings of 
certificates by $1,651 millions, and 
that, in addition to supporting the 
price of treasury bills on a three- 
eighths of one per cent basis, the 
Federal Reserve Board has seen 
fit to agree to support the price of 
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certificates on a seven-eighths of 
one per cent basis. Except for the 
liberal subscriptions to the longer 
term securities of the Victory Loan, 
the proceeds of the sale of which 
have been used by the government in 
effect as a refunding loan for the 
purpose of meeting at maturity a 
substantial part of several series of 
certificates of indebtedness, the pur- 
chases of the federal would have 
been much larger as industry has 
turned in its certificates to meet its 
needs for cash, 

2. Money in circulation is now $1 
billion more than at the end of the 
war, 

3. The federal reserve ratio is 
1.4% less than a year ago, 

4. Bank deposits of member 
banks in 101 leading cities other 
than those held for the government, 
have increased by nearly $3 billions 
in the last year, 

5. The inflationary pressure is 
continuing to build up, 

6. Prices have advanced, many of 
them by permission of the regula- 
tory authorities, 

7. The well-nigh unanimous opin- 
ion of a year ago that interest rates 
would continue to decline or at least 
that they would remain low, has 
changed so that many authorities are 
now willing to state that we have 
seen the low point and that what- 














of forging forward. 
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ever the rate of change may be, we 
are now facing an upward trend of 
interest rates, 

8. Many large, wealthy corpora- 
tions such as General Motors, Gen- 
eral Electric and Standard Oil of 
Indiana who a year ago were said 
to be in such a liquid position that 
borrowing would not be necessary 
and who for years had not borrowed 
to any extent, have recently bor- 
rowed from banks and insurance 
companies, 

9. The Federal Reserve Board has 
asked Congress for extensive new 
powers to compel the investment of 
bank funds in short-term govern- 
ments, 

10. The Secretary of the Treasury 
is quoted as being concerned about 
the large amount of floating debt 
with constantly recurring maturities, 

11. The President is reported to 
have said that he is concerned about 
the care of the veterans due to the 
increased price level. 
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MEN WITH A FUTURE 


Men of Anico are beaming with enthusi- 
asm, and rightly so, for haven't they a 
bright new era of selling 
time filled with the good things of life in- 
surance. New plans to fit the New Day. 
Known plans that seldom fail to click. Old 
plans tested and tempered by 40 years 


Truly it's an era packed full of opportunity 
for the keen Men of Anico. Perhaps you'd 
welcome more detailed information . . . 
why not ask for it today? 


‘$1,450,000,000 
NSURANCE IN FORCE 


Amertcan National 


W..L. Moody, Jr., President 
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One Conclusion 


One can only come to the follow- 
ing conclusion : 

That it is to the interest of the 
government as well as of individuals 
to try every method of reducing in- 
flationary pressures even to the 
point of permitting an increase in 
interest rates, 

That life insurance still faces a 
great opportunity to direct the sav- 
ing power of its multitude of policy- 
holders to the refinancing of govern- 
ment debt so as to continue the 
process of substitution of real sav- 
ings for the easily created “money 
capital” of wartimes. To do other- 
wise will be to court financial disaster 
with the spectre of state compulsion 
always in the background with con- 
sequent utter destruction of our 
liberties. In connection with this 


obligation to help with the refinanc- 
ing of the government debt, life in- 
surance has a duty to spread knowl- 
edge of the advantages of a balanced 
budget and the dangers of govern- 
ment extravagance. Life insurance 
cannot otherwise continue to invest 
its policyholders’ funds in govern- 
ment obligations. 

That to the extent possible, life 
insurance companies should con- 
tinue to have some short-term in- 
vestments. 


Another Factor 


Another factor which is now being 
appreciated is the government ex- 
pense in printing and servicing the 
securities outstanding in the hands 
of the public. These expenses are 
very large. For example, war bond 

(Continued on the next page) 
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sales and redemptions are reported 
by the Chicago Journal of Com- 
merce as follows for the first six 
months of 1946: 


Sales of Redemption of 


Month All Series All Series 
(In Millions of Dollars) 
January 960 629 
February 622 565 
March 626 634 
April 668 621 
May 594 552 
June 571 519 


Except for the month of March 
sales have kept ahead of redemp- 
tions but the peace-time race be- 
tween the figures in the two columns 
has some of the characteristics of a 
treadmill. Those who have been 
invited to review the facilities and 
methods used in keeping track of 


this huge amount of paper work in 
one of the twelve federal reserve 
banks have spoken favorably of the 
efficiency of the operation. What- 
ever its efficiency, it is expensive. 

The War Savings Bonds are is- 
sued only in registered form, neces- 
sitating the payment of small 
amounts of interest by check. This 
is expensive though its cost will 
never be tabulated alongside the 
amount of interest paid from month 
to month. 

The issuance of engraved certifi- 
cates of indebtedness with a new 
series appearing every month must 
require the use of a great deal of 
expensive paper and printing. The 
shipment and checking and care of 
this mass of securities both upon 





“What this country amounts to... 
depends on 
what happens to its homes” 


“We came from homes, we live in homes, we 
plan to have homes—nowhere are our deepest 
personal interests more involved than in the 
problem of the family. 


“And when we step outside our individual 
concerns and consider the nation, it grows 
daily more obvious that the real battleground 
for the moral life of America is the family. 


“After all, what this country will amount to 
... depends on what happens to its homes.” 


Famities that stick together . .. work together 
... stand together against the disruptive influ- 
ences of our time . . . Today, more than ever 
before, America needs such families! 

In the wake of a great war, our country needs 
the strength of family solidarity . . . of family 
happiness. 

And what is family happiness? It is many 
things, big and little, spiritual and material. It 
is a knowledge that the welfare of the family is 
taken care of . . . that unexpected emergencies 


Here is an excellent way to begin your plan 





agents have long helped people to plan for 





can be met . . . that the family income is being 
sensibly spent. Experience shows that the hap- 
piest families are those which manage their 
money wisely, regardless of the size of income. 


Family happiness has to be planned 
Freedom from financial worry rests, for almost 
everyone, on planned spending and systematic 
savings. These two things provide a foundation 
for the peace of mind which all of us desire. 


FAMILY MESSAGE NO. 1 


for family happiness: 


First: provide in advance for paymen 
due, such as rent, taxes, mortgage charges. 
insurance and other insurance. ‘The easiest way 
is to bank the small amounts each payday that 
will add up to the larger amounts when due. 





Second : deposit something extra in the bank until 
you have built up a fund for emergencies. 


Then you know just what vou have to spend on 
the everyday family needs such as food and 
clothing, and for recreation—and what you can 
afford to set aside for such family plans as a new 
home, education, travel . . . 


Because life insurance companies and their 


family security and happiness, they are con- 
ducting a program of public information re- 
garding some of the more common problems 
of family life 

Advice from the most reliable sources will be 
offered on subjects close to the family heart, 
such as how to share the family income, how to 
plan for your children’s future, how to plan for 
tomorrow's home, a business of your own. . . one 
such topic will be treated at regular intervals in 
this newspaper. Watch for these family messages. 

This program of information is offered as a 
public service to the 71,000,000 owners of life 
insurance and to every American family. 


Life 
Lrsurance Companies 
in America 


AND THEIR AGENTS 


Address inquiries to: Instiiute o 


f Life 


Insurance, 60 East’ 42nd Street, New York 17,N. Y. 
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issuance and upon redemption is 
expensive. 

Tax Savings Certificates printed 
on safety paper in colors and safe- 
guarded by being payable to bearer, 
are expensive to prepare and care 
for. Their elaborateness contrasts 
strangely with the fact that the gov- 
ernment does not issue receipts to a 
multitude of taxpayers who make 
their quarterly income tax payments 
by check. 

An objection to socialism is the 
fact that government accounting, 
whether of city, state or a nation, 
seldom brings together a statement 
so that all of the costs of continuing 
an enterprise are contrasted with 
the earnings of that enterprise. The 
standards of business accountancy 
including depreciation and customs 
and requirements as to disclosure of 
pertinent facts and methods are 
much higher than those followed in 
the cumbersome procedures of the 
government accounts. 

It appears to be time for the 
Treasury to consider some of these 
cost elements as well as the infla- 
tionary effect of the methods here- 
tofore adopted in financing the gov- 
ernment deficit and the “computed 
interest cost” of the government 
debt. 


N.A.L.U. OFFICERS 


At THE annual meeting of the 
National Association of Life 
Underwriters held in Cleveland last 
month, the following new officers 
were elected: President, Philip B. 
Hobbs, Manager, Equitable Society, 
Chicago, Ill.; Vice President, Jul B. 
Baumann, General Agent, Pacific 
Mutual Life, Houston, Tex. ; Secre- 
tary, Clifford H. Orr, C.L.U., Gen- 
eral Agent, National Life of Ver- 
mont, Philadelphia and Treasurer 
(as usual), Walter E. Barton, 
C.L.U., Manager, Union Central, 
New York City. Only two new 
trustees were elected—Charles E. 
Cleeton, C.L.U., General Agent, Oc- 
cidental Life in Los Angeles for a 
one year term and W. Ray Moss, 
General Agent, Connecticut Mutual 
Life, Louisville, Ky., for a two year 
term. The carry-over trustees are: 
Hugh S. Bell, C.L.U.; Judd C. Ben- 
son ; John C. Costello, C.L.U. ; Carl- 
ton W. Cox; Herbert R. Hill, 
nt BYR 
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ESTATES and TAXES 


Indirect Premium Payments 


T IS common knowledge among 

those who have occasion to answer 
questions pertaining to Federal 
estate taxation of life insurance, that 
with the passage of the 1942 Rev- 
enue Act, the life insurance exemp- 
tion theretofore available, was abol- 
ished. Prior to October 22, 1942, 
(the effective date of the 1942 Law 
for estate tax purposes), a taxpayer 
could leave as much as $40,000. of 
insurance payable to named _ bene- 
ficiaries, without any portion of the 
proceeds being subject to Federal 
estate taxes. 

Under Section 404 of the 1942 
Act, (amending Section 811(g) of 
the Internal Revenue Code), it was 
legislated, in effect, that all life in- 
surance proceeds respecting the 
estates of decedents dying on or 
after October 22, 1942, were to be 
includible in decedent’s gross tax- 
able estate. The term “all,” insofar 
as it describes includible life insur- 
ance proceeds, is used loosely. Actu- 
ally, in accordance with the letter of 
the statute, the proceeds now in- 
cludible in a deceased’s insured’s 
gross estate are those which are pay- 
able under policies under which he 
(a) either paid the premiums di- 
rectly or indirectly during his life- 
time, or, (b) in which he possessed 
any of the incidents of ownership 
exercisable by himself alone or in 
conjunction with another at the time 
of his death. 


Rules Essential 


Before the enactment of the 1942 
Revenue Act, most insureds either 
paid the premiums, or possessed 
some right with respect to the pol- 
icies carried on their lives. As a 
practical matter, therefore, the term 
“all,” in describing the includible 
proceeds, could be considered a 
fairly accurate one. It has only been 
since taxpayers have become aware 
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by SAMUEL J. FOOSANER 


of the tax effect of their making 
premium payments and retaining 
rights under their policies, that they 
have attempted to avoid these situ- 
ations. 

If life insurance proceeds are to 
be considered as part of a decedent’s 
gross taxable estate, in every case 
where he pays the premiums directly 
or indirectly, or where he possesses 
an incident of ownership at the time 
of death under a policy exercisable 
by himself alone or with another, 
then it becomes necessary to deter- 
mine under what circumstances such 
state of facts exist. It is essential 
that we have some measure by which 
we can determine when premiums 
will be considered to have been paid. 
We must have some rules before us 
for ascertaining under what circum- 





Mr. Foosaner, Counsellor at Law special- 
izing in Federal Tax, Life Insurance, Estate 
and co-related law is chairman, Committee 
on Federal Taxation, New Jersey State Bar 
Association; Special Tax Lecturer, Practicing 
Law Institute, New York University, Rhode 
Island State College and the University of 
Miami. He has written extensively on taxes 
for law journals and on occasion some of 
these articles have been reprinted in this 
magazine. 


stances and conditions an insured 
will have been considered to have 
possessed an incident of ownership 
at the time of death. 


Complex Problem 


The problem with which the tax- 
payer is confronted is not a simple 
one. It is quite common-place that 
insurance proceeds payable upon the 
death of an insured, be held to be 
includible in his gross estate, due to 
direct or indirect payment of pre- 
miums. The insured may possess a 
right in the policy concerning which 
he is not even cognizant, but which 
might nevertheless cause the pro- 
ceeds to be held includible in his 
gross taxable estate. The proceeds 
might be taxable either for the pre- 
mium payment or incident reason, or 
because of the existence of both of 
these situations. The important thing 
to note is that either condition will 
necessitate the inclusion of the pro- 
ceeds in the insured’s gross taxable 
estate. The conditions are inde- 
pendent of each other. Both of them 
demand full discussion. Accord- 
ingly, in this brief dissertation, the 
question of premium payments is 
reviewed. In the next issue, the 
subject of incidents of ownership 
will be analyzed. 


Direct Premium Payments 


The matter of direct premium 
payments by an insured requires no 
study. It is comprised of the ordi- 
nary situation where an insured ap- 
plying for a policy on his life, re- 
ceives the premium notices, and in 
response thereto, forwards his pay- 
ment to the insurance company. 
There can be no question here about 
the fact that the insured paid the 
premiums, and, therefore, about the 
inclusion of the proceeds in his gross 
taxable estate at death. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Estates & Taxes—Continued 


Direct payments can be easily fol- 
lowed. But under what circum- 
stances will an insurance premium 
payment be considered as having 
been made indirectly? It is the in- 
direct premium payment question 
which is inevitably destined to give 
both taxpayers’ estates and the 
Treasury Department a great deal 
of trouble. Unfortunately, as is the 
case in so many questions of Federal 
tax law, each case will have to stand 
on its own state of facts. What 
might constitute an indirect pre- 
mium payment in one situation, will 
not so comprise an indirect payment 
in another. While it is true that cer- 
tain rules can be set down to help 
guide both the Treasury and the tax- 
payer, such norms or guidance as 
may be proffered cannot by any 
means serve as a catch-all response 
to the multitudinous situations. 


Treasury Interpretations 


The Treasury Department has 
made an attempt at advising the tax- 
payer what will be considered an 
indirect payment of premiums by 
the insured. That portion of the 
Estate Tax Regulations, as amended 
by T. D. #5239, which deals with 
insurance receivable by beneficiaries 
other than the decedent’s estate it- 
self, states that the phrase “paid in- 
directly by the decedent,” is intended 
to be broad in scope. In illustrating 
this thought, the amended regula- 
tions go on to point out that if a de- 
cedent transfers funds to his wife, 
so that she may purchase insurance 
on his life, and she purchases such 
insurance, the payments will be con- 
sidered to have been made by the 
decedent, in spite of the fact that 
they are not directly traceable to the 
precise funds which he so trans- 
ferred. Thus, it can be seen that 
where Mr. H. gives his wife $1,000. 
which she deposits in her checking 
account for the purpose of meeting 
the premium payments due on the 
policies carried on his life as they 
fall due, there can be no question 
about this comprising an indirect 
payment by H. himself. 

It is further determined under the 
amended regulations that if insur- 
ance premitms are paid by a cor- 
poration which is an insured’s alter- 
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ego, the premium payments will be 
considered to have been made indi- 
rectly by him. 


Illustrations 


What constitutes an insured’s 
“alter-ego” will necessarily turn on 
the facts in a given case. Certainly, 
where a taxpayer owns and con- 
trols 99% of stock of a close cor- 
poration, there can be no doubt that 
the corporation is his “alter-ego.” 
But what about the instance where 
the taxpayer only owns 65% of the 
corporate stock, with the remaining 
35% being held by the members of 
his family or, close relatives, over 
whom he has full control? Would 
this not present an “alter-ego” situ- 
ation ? 


The regulations hold that where 
premiums are paid on policies car- 
ried on the life of an insured under 
a funded insurance trust, the income 
of which is taxable to him, that this 
comprises an indirect payment. 
Here again, many disputable issues 
can arise. Suppose the trust is not a 
funded one? Or, alternatively, sup- 
pose someone else pays the income 
taxes on the income from the trust, 
but because of elements of control 
or the shortness of the term of the 
trust, or the fact that the corpus is 
to revert to the insured who origi- 
nally created the trust, or for some 
other, or a combination of these 
reasons, the income is held charge- 
able to the insured under the trust? 
Under these circumstances, are we 
to conclude that the premium pay- 
ments made by income from the 
trust were indirectly made by the 
insured? Certainly one cannot re- 
solve the issue with a fast “yes” or 
“no” answer. A proper response 
cannot be forthcoming without first 
making a full examination of the 
facts. 


Amended Regulations 


The amended regulations add that 
where an insured’s employer makes 
premium payments on behalf of the 
insured, and charges the amount of 
these payments as additional com- 
pensation to the insured, that these 
outlays comprise indirect premium 
payments by the insured. Concern- 
ing this Treasury contention there 
can be little doubt. 


In those states where community 
property law prevails, under the 
regulations, as amended, where the 
premiums paid by the insured, are 
derived from community property 
held by the insured and his or her 
spouse, they will be considered to 
have been paid by the insured. It is 
only to the extent that the surviving 
spouse can show that a part of the 
payment was derived from compen- 
sation for personal services actually 
rendered by him or her, or derived 
from his or her separate property, 
that the premium payments will not 
be so construed. 


Every Situation Factual 


Of necessity, the Commissioner in 
promulgating the amended regula- 
tions, employed elastic phraseology. 
His language must be possessive of 
“stretch-icity” if the Treasury is to 
be able to include proceeds of insur- 
ance policies in many cases where 
they were thought not to be includ- 
ible. The very word “indirect” it- 
self, is so elastic-like as to be almost 
all-encompassing. What is indirect? 
If a man throws a ball which hits 
a house, and the ball strikes a horse 
who runs into a plate glass window, 
causing the falling glass to injure a 
passing pedestrian, is or is not the 
original ball throwing act the in- 
direct cause of the injured pedes- 
trian ? 

Applied to the problem of deter- 
mining the source of premium pay- 
ments, the word “trace” is a most 
liquid one. Pursuing an act in the 
course of “tracing”’ it, is the follow- 
ing of it from start to finish. Cer- 
tainly, a searching study of how 
premiums came to be remitted, 
would, in many situations, spell out 
an indirect payment. And this, not- 
withstanding a considerable number 
of intermediate guises. How far 
should the Treasury go in “tracing” 
premium payments? How far will 
it be inclined to go? What position 
will the Courts take on each set of 
controversial facts with which they 
are confronted? These are some of 
the questions which we must fully 
resolve if we are to know when pre- 
miums will be considered to have 
been made indirectly by an insured, 
with the resultant inclusion of the 
proceeds in his gross taxable estate 
at death. 
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C.L.U. 
New Officers 


.* THE annual meeting of the 
“& Board of Trustees of the 
merican College of Life Under- 
riters held at the Statler Hotel, 
eveland, Ohio on Monday, Sep- 
tember 9, 1946, the following Trus- 
es were re-elected for three year 
terms: 


|. Stanley Edwards, General Agent, 
Aetna Life Insurance Company, 
Denver, Colorado. 

Chester O. Fischer, Vice President, 
Massachusetts Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, Springfield, 
Mass. 

John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., Man- 
ager, Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

George E. Lackey, C.L.U., General 
Agent, Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, De- 
troid, Michigan. 

Dr. David McCahan, C.L.U., Pro- 
fessor of Insurance, Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce, 
University of Pennsylvania, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

Henry E. North, Vice President, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 

Dr. John A. Stevenson, President, 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Robert Dechert, by virtue of his 
office as Counsel of the College, Se- 
well W. Hodge, by virtue of his of- 
fice as Treasurer of the College, 
Roland D. Hinkle, C.L.U. and 
Walter A. Craig, C.L.U. by virtue 
of their offices as President and Vice 
l’resident of the American Society 
of Chartered Life Underwriters and 
Wm. Eugene Hays, C.L.U. by virtue 
of his connection with the Commit- 
tee on Education and Training of the 
Life Insurance Agency Management 
Association, become ex officio mem- 
bers of the Board of Trustees during 
their terms of office. 

Other members of the College’s 
Board of Trustees previcusly elected 
include: Ernest J. Clark, Frank- 
lin W. Ganse, C.L.U., Dr. S. S. 
Huebner and Julian S. Myrick who 
have been elected for life; O. J. 
Arnold, James Elton Bragg, C.L.U., 
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George H. Chace, Paul W. Cook, 
C.L.U., Dudley Dowell, J. Roger 
Hull, C.L.U., and Theodore M. 
Riehle, C.L.U., whose terms expire 
in 1947; and Paul F. Clark, C.L.U., 
O. Sam Cummings, William M. 
Duff, ‘C.L.U.,; Geant-4.. Hal, CI0., 
George L. Hunt, C.L.U., Cecil 
J. North and Joseph H. Reese, 
C.L.U., whose terms expire in 1948. 
Chairman of the Board 

Julian S. Myrick, Vice President, 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New 
York, New York, N. Y. 
President 

Dr. S. S. Huebner, Professor of 
Insurance, Wharton School of Fi- 
nance & Commerce, Univ. of Penna., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Secretary 

Dr. John A. Stevenson, President, 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Vice Chairman of the Board 

William M. Duff, C.L.U., Gen’l 
Agent, Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dean 

Dr. David McCahan, C.L.U., 
Professor of Insurance, Wharton 
School of Finance & Commerce, 
Univ. of Penna., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Treasurer 

Sewell W. Hodge, Treasurer, 
Provident Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Counsel 

Robert Dechert, Barnes, Dechert, 
Price & Smith, Philadelphia, Pa. 


"ON THE JOB TRAINING" 


RASTIC revision of on-the-job 

veterans training programs 
must be made by many life insur- 
ance companies as a result of Public 
Law 679, an amendment to the so- 
called “G. I. Bill of Rights.” 

The amendment was signed into 
law August 8 and makes far-reach- 
ing changes which were called to 
the attention of member companies 
by Life Insurance Agency Manage- 
ment Association, Hartford, Con- 
necticut. Charles J. Zimmerman, 
Director of Institutional Relations 
of LIAMA, urged companies to 
contact state Veteran Administra- 
tion offices immediately to adjust 
their programs to fit changes in the 
law. 


Chief among the revisions made 
under PL 679 are: 


1. A ceiling of objective earnings 
of $175 monthly for veterans with- 
out dependents and $200 for those 
with dependents is established. It 
applies to both disabled veterans 
under PL16 and other veterans 
under PL 346. 


2. Tighter requirements are set 
up under which state agencies are 
guided in approval of on-the-job 
training. No training program will 
be approved “unless the job custo- 
marily requires a period of training 
of not less than three months or not 
more than two years of full training 
time.” 


“The Association believes that 
these amendments are sound,” Mr. 
Zimmerman wrote to the 144 mem- 
ber companies residing within con- 
tinental limits. “As a matter of fact, 
they embrace many of the sugges- 
tions which the LIAMA submitted 
to the Veterans Administration un- 
officially in May. The amendments 
go a long way toward correcting 
loose administration of the law in 
many states and they eliminate the 
opportunity for flagrant abuse of the 
on-the-job training benefits of which 
a few employers and veterans— 
whether through ignorance of the 
law or greed—have taken advan- 
tage.” 

Dudley Dowell, Vice President of 
New York Life and Chairman of 
LIAMA’s Committee on Field Per- 
sonnel, commented that he felt “‘life 
insurance companies have been ex- 
tremely careful in setting up on-the- 
job training for vets. 

“Abuses which the new regula- 
tions correct were not practiced in 
the life insurance field,” he said. 
“However, the amendments give 
assurance of standardization of 
practices in every state.” 

Life insurance companies, though 
having some objections to the pro- 
gram, have made wide use of the on- 
the-job training of agents under the 
law. A July survey by LIAMA re- 
searchers showed that 71 per cent 
of 92 reporting companies were 
conducting such training. A total of 
1,848 veterans—1,055 in five large 
companies—have been trained or 
are now undergoing training as un- 
derwriters. 
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On the Job—Continued 


In fixing the objective earnings at 
$175 and $200 monthly, the Con- 
gress eliminated variations among 
states. In New York State, for in- 
stance, there had been established 
through the State Department of 
Labor an objective earning ceiling 
of $300 monthly for life insurance 
salesmen. California, too, is over 
the present ceiling. Now, all states 
must conform to the new figure. 
August and September checks, how- 
ever, continued to be based on the 
prior practices. 

Beginning in October, a single 
veteran now receiving $150 a month 
from his employer and a check from 
the Veterans Administration of $65 
subsistence allowance will receive 
only $25 from the Veterans Admin- 
istration. A married veteran’s check 
from the government will be 
trimmed in October from $90 to 
$50 a month in order to come under 
the $200 ceiling. 

The provision limiting the pro- 
gram to a minimum of three months 
and a maximum of two years also 
will force many companies to revise 
programs already approved. The 
Association’s July survey showed 
that approximately half the com- 
panies had received approval of 
training courses of more than two 
years’ duration. 

Mr. Zimmerman pointed out, 
however, that the reduction in ob- 
jective earnings would have the ef- 
fect of limiting the program to not 
more than two years. 

“Certainly, as far as life insur- 
ance is concerned, the veteran who 
is succeeding would be earning in 
excess of these amounts,” he said. 


109 SALES FROM 
109 INTERVIEWS 


LENN GEERS of the Spring- 

field, Missouri Agency of the 
Franklin Life Insurance Company 
has established a record of a sale 
per interview for 109 consecutive 
interviews. Starting on June 15 he 
has held his perfect score to mid 


September. 
A firm believer in time control, 
Geers keeps accurate record of 


hours, calls, interviews and sales. 
During the first eight months of 


1946 he made 227 sales for a total’ 


of $629,502, thus maintaining better 
than a sale a day average for the 
209 working days since January 1. 
Two weeks of this time were spent 
on vacation and attending the Com- 
pany’s Estes Park, Colorado con- 
vention. His daily average volume is 
more than $3,000, with an average 
total of approximately $20,000 for 
each week of 1946. 

Geers started his unusual record 
early in 1945 while qualifying for 
the then newly-formed Franklin 
“Sixty Club.” Membership in this 
group can be attained only through 
the completion of 60 sales within a 
60 day period. One of the charter 
members of the club, Geers con- 
tinued the pace set-and has dupli- 
cated the performance repeatedly. 





ACTUARY 


Five years’ training, 5!/, years’ di- 
versified experience. Desires to 


become associated with small 
aggressive company or State 
Department. Box L-903, Best's 


Insurance News, 75 Fulton Street, 


New York 7, N. Y. 











POLIO POLICY 


EALIZING that most families 

are financially unable to cope 
with the expenses involved in 
successfully treating poliomyelitis, 
United Benefit Life Insurance Co. 
(Omaha) has recently developed 
and released a new insurance idea 
—a special emergency Polio Policy 
which costs only $3 per person per 
year and pays up to $5000 in bene- 
fits, should the policyholder be 
stricken with polio. 

These benefits cover all important 
phases of polio treatment—doctor 
and hospital bills, special nurses, use 
of an iron lung, ambulance service, 
etc., and even provide for transpor- 
tation from one locality to another 
for further treatment, should it be 
recommended by the physician. 

Almost overnight this new policy, 
wherever introduced, has been met 
with tremendous enthusiasm by the 
public. Few diseases are as costly 
as polio to treat; few families are 
able to care for a polio victim with- 
out borrowing money and using up 
their savings. Yet until now there 
has been no alternative for families 
ineligible for charity. 

Application requirements are very 
simple. No examination is required. 
Parents as well as children are in- 
cluded in the family policy. Mem- 
bers of the family who have had 
poliomyelitis in the past are exempt, 
inasmuch as they are immune and 
need no protection. 

Statistics show that although polio 
reaches epidemic stages during July, 
August and September, it is a fairly 
common disease all year round, af- 
fecting virtually all age groups up 
to middle age, and all income groups. 
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Bankers Life (lowa): New paid business 
for July, 1946 showed a gain of approxi- 
mately 100% over the same month in 
1944. 

x= & ® 


Berkshire Life: August, 1946 represented 
the 42nd consecutive month in which the 
company has shown an increase in pro- 
duction over the same month in the cor- 
responding year. The August, 1946 gain 
was 54% and the comparable gain for 
the first 8 months of this year was 29.5%. 


x *k * 


Canadian Ordinary Sales: Totaled 
$105,918,000 for the month of July and 
in Newfoundland the amount was $962,- 
000. 

x & ® 


Commonwealth Life: Curtis Willmott, 
in the business for several years, has been 
named Manager of the new ordinary 
Branch Office of the company at Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 

W. Boyd Cole has been named new 
Unit Manager in the company’s home 
office agency. 


x & & 


Connecticut Mutual: Paul L. Guibord, 
Agency Assistant in the home office, has 
been appointed General Agent for the 
company in Rochester, New York effec- 
tive Nov. 1 next, succeeding Earl F. 
Colborn, who is retiring on account of 
ill health. Robert V. Proctor, in the busi- 
ness since 1933 and with the company 
since 1942, has been named Mr. Guibord’s 
successor as Agency Assistant in the 
home office. 

Ewart G. Walls, Jr., with the company 
since 1938, has been named General Agent 
of the company in the 208 South LaSalle 
Street, Chicago office, succeeding Louis 
J. Fohr, retiring after 21 years due to ill 
health. 

Raymond E. Baldwin, Vice President 
and General Counsel and also Governor 
of the state of Connecticut, tendered his 
resignation to the company since he will 
be a candidate for the United States 
Senate this fall. 

New business for the first 8 months 
of this year totaled $142,402,111, repre- 
senting a larger amount than had been 
written in any full year in the company’s 
history. Insurance in force now stands 


at $1,492,907,197. 
x * * 


Detroit Life Cashiers: The greater por- 
tion of the regular August monthly meet- 
ing of the group was devoted to consid- 
ering a Public Relations Course to be 
held this winter. 
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HOME OFFICE AND 
FIELD APPOINTMENTS 


Equitable Life (lowa): August, 1946 
represented the best month in the history 
of the company when the paid volume 
was $8,700,411, a gain of 73% over the 
same month in 1945. The. comparable 
gain for the first 8 months of this year 
was 73.4%. 
xk & *® 


Federal Life: Col. Isaac Miller Hamil- 
ton, Chairman of the Board, observed his 
82nd birthday on September 6 last. So 
far as we know, Col. Hamilton is the 
oldest active executive in the life insur- 
ance business in this country. He became 
President of the newly organized Federal 
Life Insurance Company in 1900 and, 
together with other mid-western insur- 
ance executives, organized the American 
Life Convention in 1905 and is today the 
sole survivor of the founders of that 
organization. 
x & ® 


Fidelity Mutual Life: The insurance in 
force during the first 8 months of this 
year showed a gain of $36,125,902 com- 
pared with a gain of $31,112,802 for the 
entire year 1945. 


~~ & 2 


Franklin Life: J. F. Ewing, in the busi- 
ness for over 20 years, has been appointed 
Regional Manager in Northern Califor- 
nia. 

Stanley Park, in the business for over 
20 years, has been appointed General 
Agent for the company in Tuscaloosa, 
Alabama. 

x kk 


Great Northwest Life: President Dr. 
Samuel P. Weaver has recently authored 
a new book entitled “Constitutional Law 
and Its Administration,” published by 
Callahan & Company, Chicago. Dr. 
Weaver is a Professor of Constitutional 
Law at Gonzaga University in Washing- 
ton, in addition to his duties as President 
of the company. 


x «wk 


Great-West Life: Henry Bradshaw, in 
the business since 1938, except for active 
service in the Canadian Army, has been 
appointed Assistant Actuary of the com- 
pany. Mr. Bradshaw holds a B.A. de- 
gree and is a Fellow in the Actuarial 
Society and the American Institute of 
Actuaries. 

Claude F. Dunfee, C.L.U., formerly 
Superintendent of Canadian Agencies, 
has been transferred at his own request 
to Manager of the Vancouver, British 
Columbia office of the company. Mr. 
Dunfee, with the company since 1932, 







succeeds Arthur F. Nation, retired after 
14 years of service. 

_ The amount of new business produced 
in August, 1946 represented the largest 
volume in the history of the company 
for any one month. It also represented 
a 100% gain over August, 1945 and to 
date the 1946 business is running 50% 
ahead of last year. 


xk * 


Home Life (N. Y.): Hospitalization 
benefits have been provided for the com- 
pany’s 427 employees in 37 branch offices 
throughout the United States through 
enrollment in the Blue Cross Hospital- 
ization Plan. 

August, 1946 showed a 41% increase 
over the same month in 1945. The total 
volume paid for during the first 8 months 
of this year amounted to $70,657,120, 
representing a 714% gain over the entire 
production for 1945, 


* &@ * 


Jefferson Standard Life: Eight mem- 
bers of the company’s field force have 
qualified for membership in the 1946 
Million Dollar Round Table. These are: 
W. Lester Brooks, J. T. Comer and 
John L. McCann, of the Charlotte, N. C. 
Agency; E. Frank Andrews and R. G. 
Bosher of the home office agency; E. H. 
Bachschmid of Washington Agency, 
Stanley S. Simpson of the Atlanta Agency 
and Magnus B. Norman of the Denver, 
Colo. Agency. 

G. Gay McClenny, with the company 
since 1935, has been named Manager of 
the Lynchburg, Virginia office of the 
company. Mr. McClenny has been asso- 
ciated with the company since 1935 and 
formerly was District Manager in Lynch- 
burg. 

: = @ 


Kansas City Life: Bush W. Hensley, in 
the business since 1935, has been ap- 
pointed Division Supervisor in the com- 
pany’s Department of Field Training. 


* & & 


Manhattan Life: Hermine R. Kuhn, 
First Field Assistant of the company 
and a charter member of the Women’s 
Quarter Million Dollar Round Table, has 
qualified as a member of the Million Dol- 
lar Round Table this year. For the past 
several years she has averaged $700,000 
annually. 

Insurance in force for the first 7 
months of this year showed a gain of 
$17,486,163 over the same period in 1945. 
During the entire year of 1945 the gain 
in insurance in force was $18,244,760. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Manufacturers Life: Has opened two 
new branch offices in Hartford, Conn. 
and Baltimore, Md. W. D. Oberholtzer, 
in the business for several years, has 
been named Branch Manager at Hart- 
ford, and Jack F. Crofoot, also in the 
business several years, has been named 
Branch Manager at Baltimore. 

Robert D. Ralfe, with the company 
since 1928, has been appointed Assistant 
Agency Superintendent. 


xk 


Massachusetts Mutual: Robert L. Al- 
tick, C.L.U., will open an additional Gen- 
eral Agency for the company in Los 
Angeles as soon as suitable quarters can 
be secured. For the past several years 
Mr. Altick has been associated with John 
W. Yates, heretofore the company’s sole 
General Agent in Los Angeles. 

Dr. Lester E. Haentzschel has been 
named Assistant Medical Director of the 
company. At the same time Edwin L. 
Luippold, with the company since 1931, 
was appointed Manager of the Tabulat- 
ing Department, and Morris Learner, 
with the company since 1926, has been 
named Assistant Manager of the Benefit 
Department. 

x = 


Metropolitan Life: The following 
agency changes have been made and in 
each case involved Managership of the 
Agency mentioned. The locality immedi- 
ately after the individual’s name_indi- 
cates where he formerly was. Charles 
F. Stone, Shelbyville, Indiana to Vincen- 
nes, Indiana; Chalmus C. Gentry, Vin- 


cennes, to Bloomfield, W. Va.; Harold 
Clonch, Bloomfield, to Fort Wayne, Ind.; 
Carl G. Thompson, Norwood (Cincin- 
nati) to Cincinnati; Joseph Nimmer to 
Indianapolis, Ind.; August L. Bondi, 
Indianapolis to Norwood District (Cin- 
cinnati) ; Carl G. Thompson to Cincinnati 
District Office; Paul E. Martin, Bowling 
Green, Ky. to Fall City District (Louis- 
ville) ; Charles T. Simmons, Falls City, 
to Bowling Green; Robert H. Horton, 
Decatur, Ala. to Covington, Ky. 


xk * 


Midland Mutual: In the first seven and 
one-half months of 1946 the net gain of 
insurance in force exceeded the net gain 
for the entire year of 1945. 

The company expects to move into its 
new home office at 250 East Broad Street, 
Columbus, Ohio, this fall. 


x k * 


Minnesota Mutual Life: New paid busi- 
ness for August, 1946 showed a 72% 
gain over the same month in 1945 and 
the comparable gain for the first 8 months 
of this year was 69.6%. 


=x © * 


Mutual Benefit Life: Edward L. Reiley, 
C.L.U., in the business since 1927, has 
been named General Agent for the com- 
pany in Philadelphia, succeeding James 
H. Glenn, retiring after nearly 60 years 
of service. 

Alvon H. Doty has been appointed 
General Agent for the company in Jack- 
son, Miss., succeeding the late E. H. Hix. 
Mr. Doty has been in the business since 
1930 and with the company since 1935. 


Arthur V. Youngman, General Agent 
for the company in New York City, qual- 
ified for the 1946 Million Dollar Round 
Table. In addition to his personal pro- 
duction qualification, Mr. Youngman 
heads the agency which produces more 
business than any other agency in the 
company. 

Robert J. Walker, with the company 
several years and in the Agency Depart- 
ment since 1941, except for a stretch in 
the armed services, has been appointed 
Editor of the company’s field magazine, 
“The Pelican.” 

Thomas W. Reul, M.D., who, prior to 
entering the armed services for 3% years, 
was engaged in private practice in In- 
dianapolis, Indiana, has been elected As- 
sistant Medical Director of the company. 

James P. Moore, Jr., with the company 
since 1927, has been elected Assistant 
Superintendent of Agencies. 


x *k * 


Mutual Life: Robert S. Bawlf, in the 
business for several years, has been ap- 
pointed a Training Assistant at the home 
office and will work under Ward Phelps, 
Director of Training. 


zk & * 


National Life (Vt.): Burton T. Sher- 


wood, C.L.U., and formerly Insurance 
Counselor at the New York Telephone 
Company, has been appointed Director 
of the company’s Pension Trust and Sal- 
ary Allotment Division. 

George H. Robinson, with the company 
since 1943 and in the business since 1920, 
has been appointed General Agent in 
Worcester, Mass. 


























Offers— 
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COLUMBUS MUTUAL 


FIRST—Low Cost Insurance to Sell. 


SECOND—Liberal Commissions for Sell- 
ing It. (An Unusual Combina- 


THIRD—Ideal Working Conditions. 
Vested Renewals— 
Unrestricted Territory— 
Automatic Promotion— 
Equality of Opportunity— 

The Right to Build Your Own 
Agency— 





TOPEKA 


SIOUX FALLS 








UNUSUAL 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 


OPEN IN FOLLOWING STATES: 


Colorado Nebraska 
California North Dakota 
Kansas Oklahoma 
lowa South Dakota 
Minnesota Texas 
Missouri Washington 
Montana Wyoming 


If you have what it takes to 


NATIONAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POLICYHOLDER’S NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


“ASSOCIATED COMPANIES" 


get the job done 
CONTACT US! 


KANSAS 
AND 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
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lor 42 consecutive months the com- 
pany has registered a gain in new busi- 
ness over the same month in the preced- 


ing year. August, 1946 showed a 29.44% 
gain over the same month in 1945 and 
the comparable gain for the first 8 months 
oi this year was 44.43%. 

x & = 


New England Mutual: William L. 
Wadsworth, formerly Field Supervisor at 
the home office, has been named Agency 
Manager in Buffalo, N. Y., succeeding 
Charles A. Hinkley, retiring after 41 
years of service. Mr. Hinkley, however, 
will continue as General Agent Emeritus 
and will serve a limited number of his 
personal clients. 

Insurance scenes in the forthcoming 
film “13 Rue Madeleine” with James 
Cagney and Annabella were taken at the 


home office of the company. 


x *k * 


New York City Ordinary Sales: Sales 
of new Ordinary in New York City for 
July, 1946 totaled $103,510,000 compared 
with $66,887 ,000 for the same month in 
1945, 

+ & & 


New York Life: Robert S. Hussey, with 
the company since 1938, has been ap- 
pointed Manager of the New Hamp- 
shire branch office in Manchester. 


xk *& 


New York Savings Banks: New busi- 
ness for the first 6 months of 1946 totaled 
$15,090,000, showing a 100% increase over 
the $7,530,000 written during the first 6 
months of 1945. 

The 5th Annual Tri-State Conference 
on Savings Bank Life Insurance was held 
Sept. 7, 8 and 9 at White Elephant Inn, 
Nantucket Island, Mass. The states of 
New York, Connecticut and Massachu- 
setts participated. 


xk * 


North American Life (Can.): James 
Lynn has been appointed Supervisor of 
Mortgage Loans and at the same time 
G. Morris Watson and John S. Mac- 
donald have been appointed Manager of 
the Mortgage Loan Department of the 
company in Toronto, Ontario and Van- 
couver, British Columbia, respectively. 
x *k* 


North Carolina Mutual: 4. T. Spauld- 
ing, Actuary and Assistant Secretary, has 
been given a citation by President Tru- 
man for helping stabilize the nation’s 
economy as a member of the Anti-Infla- 
tion Committee of the National Negro 
Insurance Association. 
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Northwestern Mutual: Victory E. Hen- 
ningsen, for the past 13 years an Assist- 
ant Actuary of the company, has been 
promoted to Associate Actuary. At the 
same time, Wm. D. Minehan, with the 
company since 1931, has been appointed 
an officer with the title of Executive As- 
sistant. 
x kk 


Occidental Life (Calif.): William J. 
Haggerty, in the business since 1937, has 
been named Manager of the company’s 
new branch office at 612-616 Barr Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

Wilbur A. Smith, in the business since 
1933, has established a new agency for 
the company in Erie, Penna. 

The Agency Department have set up 
a special sales division under the super- 
vision of Joseph Schwartz, to administer 
all pension trust business. 


x *k * 


Pacific Mutual: Theodore S. Burnett, 
with the company over 15 years, has been 
elected a Vice President of the Mortgage 
Loan and Real Estate Department. 

The company announced a reduction in 
premiums on Juvenile insurance both par- 
ticipating and non-participating, and an 
improved dividend scale effective August 
15 last. 
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Penn Mutual Life: William J. Nenner, 
with the company since 1914 and cur- 
rently Superintendent of Agencies, has 
been named General Agent in Cleveland, 
succeeding Edward L. Reiley. 


x Kwek 


Provident Mutual: New paid business 
for the first 8 months of 1946 exceeded 
the entire amount paid for in 1945. The 
amount sold totaled $76,459,000, repre- 
senting a 53.3% gain over the same pe- 
riod last year. The ——— policy issued 
totals nearly $6,500. 


x & * 


Prudential: William J. Emmeluth, with 
the company for 15 years, has been 
named District Manager of the Milwau- 
kee #2 District, succeeding John P. 
Zimmer, retiring after 48 years of serv- 


ce. 

David D. West, with the company four 
years, has recently opened a new Ordi- 
nary Agency at 158 State Street in Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. 

Paul H. Panther, with the company 
since 1932, has been appointed Manager 
of the Waterloo district office in Kansas, 
succeeding Otto F. Affeldt, who was 
transferred to Milwaukee. 


Our complete training course for new men, together with a series of outstand- 
ing sales aids, has placed our newest men among our production leaders. 
Through the direct responsibility of the General Agent, and with Home Office 
cooperation, our new men get into production, correctly and early. 


Shenandoah Life: Floyd N. Bailey, 
with the company 17 years, has been ap- 
pointed Chief Underwriter, succeeding 
William T. Towles, who has resigned to 
accept a new position. 


xk * 


Standard Life Association: Join V. 
Sees, President and in the fraternal busi- 
ness since 1909, died on August 31 last. 


x * * 


State Mutual Life: The production fig- 
ures attributed to this company in the 
September edition of the Life News 
should have been credited to the Security 
Mutual Life of Binghamton, N. Y. This 
was a printer’s error and we apologize to 
both companies. The State Mutual’s busi- 
ness for August, 1946 totaled $7,616,337 
representing a 75.3% over the same 
month in 1945. For the first 8 months of 
this year the total was $58,670,031, or 
32.4% better than the same period in 
1945. The insurance in force for the 
State Mutual as of August 31 last was 
$772,390,639. 

Union Mutual: Russell A. Walton, with 
the company since 1941, has been ap- 
pointed New England supervisor. 

H. Clinton Owen, Jr., in the business 
for several years and recently discharged 
as a Lieutenant Commander in the Navy, 
has been named Manager of the com- 
pany’s Providence, R. I. Agency, succeed- 
ing Henry T. Cook, resigned. 

Horace A. Hildreth, a member of the 
Board of Directors of the company, was 
re-elected for a second term as Governor 
of the state of Maine in the September 
election. 

New paid business for August, 1946 
showed a gain of 47.13%, while the cor- 
responding gain for the first 8 months of 
this year was 26.6% 


x kk 


United States Life: Donald C. Mitchell, 
who approximately a year ago was ap- 
pointed General Agent for the company 
in Buffalo, N. Y., and at that time was 
one of the youngest individuals in the 
business to hold such an important posi- 
tion, has now been named Branch Office 
Manager in Buffalo and the office of 
General Agent has been eliminated. 

One of Mr. Mitchell’s activities in 
training new agents is, so far as we know, 
fairly new and we believe has consider- 
able merit. Each Saturday morning he 
conducts a public speaking class for his 
agents, at which time they get an oppor- 
tunity to practice this all-important art 
in selling. 
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insurance, and devise for their needs 
some suitable and effective substi- 
tute. I believe life insurance will 
keep on keeping on. 

Let’s consider another of our 
“unalienable rights.” Liberty is one 
of the sweetest words in our lan- 
guage. Its connotations are wonder- 
ful and soul stirring. By reason of 
it we are able to meet here today. 
Without it we could not. This na- 
tion’s liberty was established in the 
blood of the Revolution and subse- 
quent wars have been fought to pre- 
serve it. The most bitter and costly 
of all wars between nations has just 
ended. But another war must be 
constantly waged against those more 
insidious enemies of democracy— 
against want, poverty and insecurity. 
Democracy is a way of life which 
aggrandizes man as an individual. 
It imparts to the individual responsi- 
bility, dignity, integrity, strength 
and purpose. Democracy must fail 
if individual citizens fail to main- 
tain that dignity and integrity and 
to purposefully assume the responsi- 
bility which rests upon each one as 
an individual. If our nation is to be 
strong we must be strong for our 






A SALARY 


career basis. 


Territory available in Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, North 
Dakota, Montana, Idaho, 


California, 
Washington. 


Oregon 
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and full commission con- 
tract to those who qualify 
is continuing to attract full 
time men who are in the 
life insurance business on a 


Superintendent of Agencies 


national strength can only be the 
sum of our individual strengths from 
which have been subtracted the sum 
of individual weaknesses. Just as 
government must derive its just 
powers to govern from the consent 
of the governed, so the nation must 
derive its strength and greatness 
from whatever is strong or great in 
the lives of its people. 

It should be pretty clear that the 
providing and building of individual 
security can hardly be ignored by 
men and at the same time be pro- 
vided for them by their government. 
Such is not the way of democracy 
and personal liberty. Such is the 
way of dictatorships and personal 
slavery. 

It is our challenge as life under- 
writers to keep men reminded of 
this fact and of their problems and 
to interpret life insurance to them 
in its full significance. 

A fellow townsman of whom my 
city is proud said much in the fol- 
lowing few words. 

“Liberty is not a gift; it is a con- 


quest. 

It is not bestowed; it must be 
achieved. 

It does not abide; it must be pre- 
served.” 


Life underwriters can continue to 
make a great contribution to the 
preservation of liberty by achieving 
in our own business the highest 
degree of success of which we are 
capable. 

And now for a minute or two on 
the “Pursuit of Happiness.” The 
very thought of pursuing happiness 
implies that it is an elusive or fleet- 
ing thing, forever bent on running 
away from its would-be captors. 
Unfortunately this implication is too 
often justified in the lives of men 
and women. Like liberty, it is not 
a gift; it is a conquest. It is not 
bestowed; it must be achieved. It 
does not abide ; it must be preserved. 
We might also add that it must be 
deserved. Failure to gain happiness 
out of life might result from many 
causes, but an oft appearing factor 
is a passive attitude toward it. Hap- 
piness is not a gift; it is a conquest. 

Someone has said that success is 
getting what you want, but happi- 
ness is wanting what you get. Hap- 
piness, like success, means many 
different things to many different 
people, but broadly it must encom- 
pass some degree of personal secu- 
rity and some degree of personal 
satisfaction. A destitute or dis- 
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THE RELIANCE MEETS EVERY BUYER’S 
PREFERENCE BY ISSUING: HEALTH - 
ACCIDENT * PARTICIPATING > NON- 
PARTICIPATING + ANNUITIES - 
NON-MEDICAL * SUB-STANDARD - 
JUVENILE * RETIREMENT INCOME 
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MUTUAL TRUST 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 











HOME OFFICE FIELD BUILDING 
CHICAGO « ILLINOIS 


2s Faithful as Old Faithful” 


ILLINOIS’ OUTSTANDING MUTUAL NET LEVEL 
PREMIUM RESERVE COMPANY. OPERATES EAST 
AND WEST. 





FORTY-ONE YEARS OF CONTINUOUS MANAGE- 
MENT AND PROGRESS. 





STARTED FROM SCRATCH IN 1905 IN ONE SMALL 

ROOM ON CHICAGO'S LA SALLE STREET—IN THE 

SAME BLOCK AS ITS PRESENT HOME OFFICE. THIS 
IS WHAT HAPPENED: 





“There's 
SUBSTANTIAL MONEY 


to be made even in a 
small town—through our 
General Agent’s contract 


Attractive General Agency territory 
open in Missouri, Iowa, Arkansas, Mis- 
sissippi, Kentucky and Louisiana. 


For further information write ]. DeWitt 
Mills, Superintendent of Agents 





End of Year Assets Surplus 
| 1905 $ 446,220 $ 337,384 
1915 2,110,281 554,121 
1925 15,111,293 733,988 
1935 35,053,788 2,531,907 
1945 77,907,740 6,408,287 


INSURANCE IN FORCE: 
(JULY, 1946) $291,993,599 


























gruntled person has, temporarily at 
least, been outdistanced in his pur- 
suit of happiness. So has the man 
or woman who lacks peace of mind. 


Natural Bridge 


It seems to me that here is the 
perfect natural bridge which links 
inseparably the interests of the life 
underwriter with those of his clients 
and prospects. The foundation of 
security and happiness is the home. 
There is no home in America but 
will not be better off with life insur- 
ance than without it. No other fi- 
nancial plan can contribute to the 
average husband and father the same 
degree of security, of personal satis- 
faction and peace of mind per dol- 
lar invested. If a man’s home is his 
castle, then his business is his em- 
pire and life insurance has many 
practical applications to the prob- 
lems of safeguarding that empire. 

Through serving the needs of his 
clients the underwriter likewise 
serves himself. As he promotes the 
welfare and happiness of prospects 
through life insurance he simultane- 
ously promotes his own welfare and 
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happiness. While adding to the per- 
sonal security and personal satis- 
faction of the people he serves, his 
own security and satisfaction be- 
come enhanced. Shakespeare wrote, 
“Mercy is twice blessed. It blesseth 
him that giveth and him that re- 
ceiveth.” I say so is the conscien- 
tious service of a good life under- 
writer; it blesses policyholder and 
agent, and even America becomes 
an unnamed beneficiary on every 
policy we write. 

Well, the whole situation calls for 
a continuation of our best efforts. 
My single purpose in being here is 
to urge upon all old-timers in the 
business a re-dedication to our pur- 
poses and ideals and to reassure new 
men that a life underwriting career 
is worth a lifetime of devotion. 


Future 


A life insurance career today of- 
fers opportunity to make money and 
to gain personal satisfaction by ren- 
dering valuable and much needed 
service. 

The future of life insurance seems 
assured because it is so intimately 





812 Olive St. — Arcade Bidg. St. Louis 1, Mo. 
ALLEN May, President 





linked with human nature, which is 
about the most constant and per- 
sistent thing in all nature. Life in- 
surance will keep on keeping on be- 
cause there is no effective substitute 
for it as a solution to many of the 
problems of living. The world to- 
day is uneasy and disturbed, but the 
more troubled the world, and the 
more complex living becomes, the 
greater is the need for life insurance 
and able men and women to inter- 
pret its usefulness to the public. 
Every underwriter can and should 
cultivate good work habits. The 
habit of working sufficiently and ef- 
ficiently. The habit of making calls, 
of prospecting for needs, of going 
to a man who has a need for life 
insurance and presenting clearly and 
appealingly the specific manner in 
which life insurance can go to work 
for him. These habits can and 
should become so deeply ingrained 
that our lives become a pattern of 
beneficial service to mankind. (I 
had to get that word in somewhere. ) 
During the building of the bridge 
across San Francisco Bay which 
links the destinies of two great cities, 
(Continued on the next page) 
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I had a friend in Oakland. He wrote 
me a letter in which he described 
the spinning of the cables from 
which that mammoth of engineering 
genius is suspended. Part of what 
he wrote relates to what I am saying 
about habits. From it I quote: 

“Thousands of wires, tiny threads 
of steel, crossing those towering up- 
rights whose concrete feet are 
planted in bedrock at the bottom of 
the sea. A miracle of machinery, 
this spinning of the cables—each 
wire a thread, thousands of wires a 
strand, hundreds of strands a cable. 
A thread—a day ; a strand—a habit ; 
a cable—a life.” 

My friend is dead and his life in- 
surance has gone to work, but his 
description of spinning the cables 
has to me become symbolic of the 
life work of a good life insurance 
man. 








Leadership 


Career underwriting, more than 
anything else, can elevate the pres- 
tige of agents in our time. We need 
to enhance the prestige of field men 
generally. I recall a story of a man 
making a speech on life insurance. 
He extolled the greatness of the in- 
stitution, its tremendous size and 
strength. He talked of billions in 
assets, disbursements, and insurance 
in force. He was applauded when 
he told of the millions of homes 
benefited through life insurance. 
Then he was struck with another 
concept of the size of the institution. 
“Why,” he declared, “life insurance 
employs an army of men. If all the 
life insurance agents in this country 
were laid end to end . . .” Here he 
was interrupted by a voice from the 
audience who shouted, “It would be 
a damned good thing!” 

America today more than ever be- 
fore is in a position of world leader- 
ship. All free people of the world 
and those who long to be free are 
looking to our country for leader- 





ship. The responsibility is tremen- 
dous, but it rests not alone upon the 
political leaders and those in official 
places, for the issue is not alone 
political, but moral. And because 
the issue is moral it becomes the re- 
sponsibility of every citizen to ex- 
emplify and typify the precepts of 
liberty, the virtues of free and inde- 
pendent citizens of a great democ- 
racy ‘as envisioned by the founding 
fathers. If too many of us fail in- 
dividually we cannot hope to succeed 
collectively as a nation and if Amer- 
ica should fail in her task, civiliza- 
tion as we know it shall soon disap- 
pear. 

I commend for your reading a 
penetrating article by Bruce Hutchi- 
son, Canadian editor, entitled, “Is 
the United States Fit to Lead the 


World?” It appeared recently in 
“Maclean’s,” Canada’s National 
Magazine. 


His conclusion is worth quoting 
here: 

“The paramount question is not 
whether the American people can 
solve the political and economic 
problems of the world but whether 
they can solve the problem of their 
own life, the problem of maintaining 
the old integrity of that life against 


NEW AGENCIES WANTED 
JAN. 1, 1947 


The Standard Life since last June Ist has 
not been advertising for new agency con- 
nections because its present agents were 


producing all the business the company 


desired. January Ist opens a new year 


and at that time we will be willing to add 
new personnel to our active, hard hitting 


group of successful salesmen. 


-Aarry WUCIEY. (2 
INSURANCE COMPANY of INDIANA 
* INDIANAPOLIS * 





the disease of luxury which has in- 
variably sapped and destroyed all 
groups of men who enjoyed luxury 
in the long past. 

“We shall find no answer to this 
question in Washington. We shall 
find it in the millions of unknown 
homes of the United States, among 
the obscure and forgotten men and 
women who make up this new and 
extraordinary experiment in human 
community and who, today, almost 
without realizing it, are the hope of 
the world.” 

Friends, it’s a long way from Salt 
Lake City to Cleveland. As I 
traveled along I saw many thou- 
sands of these American homes. 
Homes referred to by our Canadian 
friend as “unknown” and so they are 
individually to the world. But most 
of them are known to the life under- 
writers of America and every one 
of them should be for two reasons: 

First, because if moral leadership 
of the world is the responsibility of 
America’s individual citizens, it is at 
once a responsibility and opportu- 
nity for good life insurance men, and 

Second, because in those homes 
dwell the people who believe in cer- 
tain unalienable rights, namely Life, 
Liberty and the Pursuit of Happi- 
ness ; and that, ladies and gentlemen, 
is what we are underwriting today! 

Before Annual Meeting N.A.L.U. 


AVIATION UNDERWRITING 


New Publication 


HE Flitcraft Company, Inc., 

Oak Park, Illinois, has recently 
released a new publication entitled 
“Aviation Underwriting.” This 
booklet gives information on the 
underwriting practices concerning 
aviation of approximately 60 com- 
panies and was prepared as of April 
1 of this year. The cost per copy is 
$2.50 and in quantities there are dis- 
counts. Further details are available 
at the publishers. 


ATIONAL Eourry Lire INSURANCE Co. 


A Progressive Company Operating In The South 
Exceptional Agency Opportunities For Men Who Can Qualify 
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ACTUARIAL 


Policy Loans and Savings Accounts 


‘i O. moves of unusual interest 
to the business of life insurance 
have recently been reported in the 
insurance press. One is the action 
of a large eastern company with 
regard to its rate of interest on 
policy loans, and the other is the 
advertising campaign just launched 
by the Institute of Life Insurance 
for the purpose of encouraging 
family saving apart from life in- 
surance. These two moves may have 
very important implications with 
regard to one another, as it will be 
the purpose of this article to show. 

[f policyholders were trained to 
save systematically outside of life 
insurance it might not be necessary 
to sell so much of the form of life 
insurance which combines invest- 
ment with protection. If forms of 
life insurance, with little or no in- 
vestment element, and there are 
such forms, were sold in greater 
degree, companies and policyholders 
and beneficiaries would be less 
plagued with policy loans. 


Loan Interest 


The action of the large eastern 
company in regard to policy loan in- 
terest is reported as follows: 


Instead of flat interest rates of 
6% or 5% as provided in the policy 
contract, the new interest rates will 
be 5% on the first $750 of the loan, 
4% on the next $750, and 3% on 
any portion of the loan above $1,500. 
However, these reduced rates are 
voluntary with the company and 
can be changed or withdrawn in 
conformity with conditions in the 
money market or other unforeseen 
eventualities. The company will give 
12 months notice of any increase in 
rate. 

The change became effective as of 
September 1. It was announced 
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by FRANCIS M. HOPE 
F.F.A., FAIA. 


around August 1. Incidentally, it 
should be noted that on August 1 
the Veterans Administration also 
announced a_ reduction, namely, 
from 5% to 4%, in the rate on loans 
made against policies issued by the 
Government. 


Some Questions 


It seems pertinent at this point 
to throw out a few questions, some 
of which may be answered in this 
article. 

1. Will low interest rates en- 
courage more borrowing to an alarm- 
ing extent? Time will show. 





Mr. Hope, a native of Scotland, served 
his apprenticeship in the Caledonian Insur- 
ance Company, Edinburgh. In 1907 he be- 
came a Fellow, Faculty of Actuaries in 
Scotland by Examination and joined Occi- 
dental of California in 1910 as Assistant 
Actuary. Rose to Vice President and Actuary 
in 1930; elected a director in 1937 and has 
been Actuary Emeritus since 1942. Became 
Fellow, American Institute of Actuaries in 
1918 and President (1933) Actuarial Club 
of the Pacific States. Has authored numerous 
articles published in this and other insurance 
magazines. 


2. Has a company the right to 
take a “Mother knows best”’ attitude 
and charge a penalizing rate of in- 
terest ? 

3. Does the man borrow from his 
family’s protection when he takes a 
policy loan? Is not the net amount 
at risk the true protection ? 

4. Should premium and _ policy 
loan interest combined be greater 
than the premium for a new policy 
for the amount of the reduced policy 
proceeds at the attained age when 
the loan is taken? 

5. Is not the company entitled to 
a net rate of interest on policy loans 
(free of policy loan department ex- 
pense) equal to the average net rate 
of interest earned on its regular in- 
vestments ? 

6. Should not some consideration 
be given to the fact that the policy 
loan furnishes absolute security 
while there may be losses of prin- 
cipal on other investments ? 

7. Can the policy loan be elimi- 
nated from sound life insurance? 

8. Does not the agent frequently 
use the facts of the cash value and 
the privilege of borrowing upon it 
as an argument in making his sale? 

9. Does not reasonable, perhaps 
generous, service to a distressed 
policyholder reduce his worry and 
make him a more desirable policy- 
holder ? 

10. If no interest were assumed 
in the calculation of premiums and 
reserves could policy loans be made 
without interest? 

Now, whatever we do in our 
business of life insurance we should 
always keep in view its prime ob- 
jective, namely, adequate and proper 
insurance of the individuals of the 
nation under the voluntary system 
and continuous friendly service of 
such insurance. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Following this idea may we ask, 
can the plan of life insurance, which 
combines investment with protec- 
tion, and is consequently subject to 
policy loans, attain this great objec- 
tive? Must it not be at least supple- 
mented or complemented by life in- 
surance in other forms, such as pro- 
vided by the Family Income riders 
and the Income Replacement poli- 
cies ? 

The two moves will be good to 
the extent that they are steps to- 
wards the attainment of the prime 
objective. Sometimes it happens that 
one or more moves are necessary in 
order that another important move 
may be made. Perhaps these two 
moves may be clearing the way for 
greater sales of income policies in- 
volving little or no investment fea- 
tures. 


Happiness Campaign 


It is at this point in our thought 
that the new campaign of the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance for sys- 
tematic saving by the families of 
the nation becomes so interesting 
and important. It might be called 


an attempt to improve and refine the 
material of life insurance. 

For the lives we insure are the 
material of life insurance. It is 
they who pay the premiums out of 
which the tabric of protection is 
woven. Life insurance is just as 
good as the people who buy it, just 
as good as their health, character, 
education, self-reliance, self-disci- 
pline, considerateness for others and 
their earning ability. If the Insti- 
tute is successful in its campaign, 
and people are taught to save outside 
of life insurance, then we may begin 
to see a larger market for the In- 
come Replacement type of policy, 
where insurance, instead of being 
always level, is fitted to the ulti- 
mately decreasing future life value 
of a man. The investment feature 
will be replaced by the man’s own 
savings or by a deferred annuity 
for old age purchased separately 
from, and in addition to, the life 
insurance. 

But there is another class of ma- 
terial which must be considered in 
an article dealing with the policy 
loan. We have referred to premium- 
paying policyholders as being the 
material of life insurance. What 
about the other class to which the 
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life insurance company entrusts or 
lends its funds for interest and ulti- 
mate safe return of principal? Just 
as the insured life must be a good 
health risk when the policy is issued, 
so the borrowing life behind a regu- 
lar investment must be a good finan- 
cial risk. But does this apply to the 
unfortunate policyholder who is 
compelled by financial distress to 
take a policy loan? No. His busi- 
ness may be all shot to pieces and 
his health at the moment very pre- 
carious and yet the company will 
grant him the policy loan. Why? 
Because the policy loan is satisfied 
the moment it is made. It does not 
have to be repaid but it will ulti- 
mately be deducted from the policy 
proceeds. The security is absolute 
because the man is borrowing “his 
own money.” 


Unique Investment 


The policy loan is therefore in an 
altogether different category from 
other investments. Interest is 
scarcely charged on policy loans in 
the sense in which it is charged on 
ordinary loans. In the case of an 
ordinary loan the borrower uses the 
money to develop his business or 
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his farm, the increased earnings 
from which should more than en- 
able him to pay the interest and ulti- 
mately to repay the loan. This is 
not necessarily so in the case of a 
policy loan. The man is merely 
getting his own money out, and if 
it were not for the fact that the 
policy has to be supported there 
would be no need to charge the bor- 
rower interest. It can be demon- 
strated, we think, that policy loan 
interest is mainly an adjustment of, 
or increase in, the premium, plus 
a loading for the policy loan depart- 
ment expenses and for the surplus 
interest factor (if any) in the policy- 
holder’s dividend. 

The level amount level premium 
type of life insurance with its com- 
bination of protection and invest- 
ment and its appearance of perma- 
nance, has been so well conducted 
and successfully sold for so many 
years that it is rather difficult to 
introduce modifications or alterna- 
tives. Part of the agent’s sales argu- 
ment, we believe, has been the cash 
value or savings account in the 
policy and the availability of same 
under the policy loan. The public 
apparently has grown to believe in 
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and like this type of insurance even 
to the extent of believing that it 
can save in a life insurance policy 
when it could not or would not do 


so apart from the policy. 
Collection System 
One of the most remarkable 


services of life insurance, and one 
which perhaps has not been suffi- 
ciently recognized and extolled, is 
its - wonderful collection system. 
Through renewal notices and re- 
minder notices by mail, personal 
contacts of the agent, and reinstate- 
ment service, the man has been kept 
to a fair regularity in the payment 
of his premiums. Further, he has 
the feeling, or the fear, that if he 
does not pay his premium, and so 
almost unwittingly build his savings 
account, he will lose his protection 
for his loved ones. 

Cannot the American citizen, 
however, also save outside of his 
life insurance? This is the object 
of the campaign of the Institute of 
Life Insurance. We can imagine 
many a breadwinner learning to 
keep a card file or diary in which 
he notes all premium, bond-buying, 


tax, and other commitment due 
dates, and getting into the habit of 
making payments into his savings 
account before he begins to spend 
his pay check. All may not do it, 
but a sufficient number may do it 
to make a good market for the new 
Income Replacement policy forms. 

As a very important by-product of 
the Institute’s campaign we are 
likely to have more considerate, 
thoughtful and responsible citizens 
going to the ballot-box. 


Policy Loans 
Now we shall venture to go 
briefly into the technical basis and 
working of the policy loan. In 
previous articles we have dealt to 
some extent with the construction of 
a level amount level premium life 
insurance policy and its scientific 
working through the years. Some 
repetition here of the working of 
the unencumbered policy will be 
necessary in order to bring out the 
comparative picture of the policy 
loan. 
In this connection two tables 
marked respectively A and B are 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Mid-Year Report 


During the first six months of 


1946 life underwriters of Farm- 
ers & Bankers Life wrote 61% 
more business than they did in 
the first half of 1945. 


This remarkable increase didn’t 
“just happen.” Largely responsi- 
ble is the Farmers & Bankers 
sales training program — a pro- 
gram that improves the skill 
and technique of our salesmen. 
A Farmers & Bankers Man is 


a Career Man. 


THE 
FARMERS AND BANKERS LIFE 


onsurance Company 
WICHITA, KANSAS 


H. K. LINDSLEY, President 
f. B. JACOBSHAGEN, Vice Pres.-Secy. 
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presented. For the sake of simplicity 
we shall deal with the theoretical 
construction of the policy apart from 
the expense margins necessary in the 
practical conduct of life insurance. 

We think that Table A is self- 
explanatory. It shows the progress 
of the policy provided everything is 
running smoothly, premiums being 
paid regularly and the policy free 
from policy loan. The protection 
premium in Column 2 pays for the 
amount of decreasing protection in 
Column 7. The deposit to reserve in 
Column 3, together with the neces- 
sary interest in Column 4, builds 
the reserve or technical savings ac- 
count in Column 6. 

But what if this peaceful picture 
is disturbed at the end of the 10th 
year by a financial emergency caus- 
ing all the cash which the policy can 
spare to be urgently needed? We 
shall assume that the loan value is 
the full reserve, 163.19, and that 
this is borrowed. The company now 


no longer has this reserve to invest 
and therefore cannot earn the neces- 
sary interest on it. The policyholder 
must therefore replace, year by year, 
the interest at 3% on 163.19, not 
to mention surplus interest for divi- 
dends to policyholders and margins 
for expense of running the policy 
loan department. 

But in a sense the policy has now 
become a policy for the reduced 
amount of 836.81, being the net pro- 
ceeds payable to the beneficiary in 
case of claim. For if the insured 
leaves his loan outstanding and does 
not increase it, the true amount of 
his policy will now continue to be 
836.81 indefinitely. 

So we come to Table B, which 
for convenience of illustration we 
have placed line by line along side 
Table A. Theoretically the man has 
a new policy for 836.81 taken out 
at age 45 with annual net premium 
of 23.89 (being $28.55 per 1,000) 
instead of 19.13. The working of 
this new policy is pictured in Table 
B. The increase of 4.76 in premium 


Table A. Showing Technical Working (8th to 15th policy years inclusive) 
of 1,000 Policy Taken Out at Age 35, on the Ordinary Life Plan. 


Component Parts of 


Level Net Prem. 19.13 3% 
Deposit Interest 
Pol. Protection to n 
¥r. Premium Reserve Reserve 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
8 5.94 13.19 3.75 
9 6.23 12.90 4.25 
10 6.52 12.61 4.75 
11 6.84 12.29 5.26 
12 7.18 11.95 5.78 
13 7.53 11.60 6.30 
14 7.90 11.23 6.83 
15 8.31 10.82 7.36 


Component Parts 
of 1,000 Policy 


Increase Reserve 
in end of Amt. of 

Reserve Year Protection 
(5) (6) (7) 
16.94 128.68 871.32 
17.15 145.83 854.17 
17.36 163.19 836.81 
17.55 180.74 819.26 
17.73 198.47 801.53 
17.90 216.37 783.63 
18.06 234.43 765.57 
18.18 252.61 747.39 


Table A is based on the Commissioners 1941 Standard Ordinary (CSO) Mortality 


Table with 3% interest. 


Now let vs assume that a loan of the full reserve at the end of the 10th year, namely 
163.19, has been taken on the policy illustrated in Table A reducing the proceeds of 


the policy to 836.81. 
reduced amount of 836.81. 


Let us further assume that a new policy is taken out for the 


Table B. Showing Technical Working (first 5 pasey years) of New Reduced 


Policy for 836.81 Issued at Age 45, W 


Component Parts of 


en Loan Was Taken. 


Component Parts 


Level Net Prem. 23.89 3% of 836.81 Policy 
Deposit Interest Increase Reserve 

Pol. Protection to on in end of Amt. of 
<<. Premium Reserve Reserve Reserve Year Protection 
(8) (9) (10) (11) (12) (13) (14) 
1 6.85 17.04 51 17.55 17.55 819.26 
Zz 7.18 16.71 1.03 17.74 35.29 801.52 
3 7.55 16.34 155 17.89 53.18 783.63 
4 7.91 15.98 2.08 18.06 71.24 765.57 
5 8.31 15.58 2.60 18.18 89.42 747.39 


Table B is also based on the CSO Table with 3% interest. 
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strangely enough is entirely in the 
new set of deposits to reserve in 
Column 10, as a comparison of Col- 
unn 10 with Column 3 will show. 
[i should be particularly noted that 
there has been no change year by 
ir in the amount of protection 
olumns 7 and 14) or in the pro- 
tection premium (Columns 2 and 9) 
or in the increase in reserve (Col- 
uns 5 and 12). 


The point is that the basic interest 
of 3%, which the insured must pay 
each year on the reserve of 163.19 

rrowed, may be considered as an 
addition to the net premium rather 
than interest, making the net pre- 
mium 23.89 instead of 19.13. How 
is this? Because 3% on 163.19 is 
4.90 at the end of each year or 4.76 
discounted to the beginning of each 
year. In other words, the discounted 
interest of 4.76, which should be 
paid in advance each year on the 
163.19 borrowed, is the difference 
between the old net premium of 
19.13 and the new net premium of 
23.89, and is also the approximate 
difference between the deposits in 
Column 3 and Column 10. 


Interesting Question 


An interesting practical question 
arises, namely, should the gross an- 
nual premium and the policy loan 
interest combined be greater than 
the premium for a new policy for 
the reduced policy proceeds? In 
other words, if we consider the 
policy loan interest as an additional 
premium, should it be loaded more 
heavily over the net rate of interest 
required to maintain reserves than 
the annual premium is loaded over 
the corresponding net premium? 
For example, if the company is 
charging 5% on the policv loan. 
while 3% is the rate to maintain its 
reserves, it is charging a rate of 
4.76%, payable in advance on the 
policy loan against a rate of 2.91% 
required for reserves. This is a 
loading of 631%4%. It is quite prob- 
able that the loading in the premium 
does not exceed 331%4%. This would 
mean that the man is paying more 
for his insurance than he would if 
he took out a new policy for a re- 
duced amount at the attained ace. 


We are not recommending that 
the policyholder should take out a 
new policy. The labor of issuing 
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such new policies would consider- 
ably increase the overall expenses 
of the company. Further, in many 
cases the policy loan may be but 
a temporary accommodation and 
soon repaid. But to the unfortunate 
man, who has over-loaded himself 
with the investment element in his 
policy, a rewriting of his insurance 
may be the best solution if it can be 
done. One almost sighs for a condi- 
tion in which policies not more ex- 
pensive than Ordinary Life were 
the rule or perhaps even better, for 
a condition in which Income Re- 
placement policies, with independent 
savings accounts carried by self-dis- 
ciplined policyholders were the rule. 

What if premiums were calculated 
and reserves built with the assump- 
tion of zero interest? The net pre- 
mium for an Ordinary Life policy 
at age 35 based on the CSO Table 
would be raised to 29.46 per 1,000 
compared with 19.13 on a 3% basis. 
But the reserve would be built by 
straight deposits without the help 
of interest. Could not then the man 
borrow his reserve and pay no inter- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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est? No, we don’t think so, because 
a policy issued on a zero interest as- 
sumption would undoubtedly be 
privileged to annual dividends. And 
surplus interest would be a large 
factor in such dividends. The bor- 
rower, therefore, must replace some- 
thing like the average rate of inter- 
est which the company was earning 
on the reserve he removed. Other- 
wise he would have to be put into a 
special dividend class for policies 
with policy loans so that his divi- 
dend might be corrected for reduced 
surplus interest. In this case, all the 
interest net of expense would, of 
course, be surplus interest. Imagine 
the difficulty’ of correcting the divi- 
dends for policies with all sorts and 
sizes of policy loans. 


Discrimination 


The question of discrimination 
may be raised regarding the practice 
of charging different rates of interest 
on different strata of the policy loan. 
Without defending or condemning 
the practice we would respectfully 
suggest that the idea of discrimina- 
tion can be over-worked. It would 
seem that our practices in life in- 


surance should be reasonably flex- 
ible and not too much bound by law 
or rule. Too often the enforcement 
of a rule designed for equity causes 
inequity somewhere. Certain laws, 
of course, are essential and desirable 
but our whole business should be 
run on a broadminded basis. If ab- 
solute equity were applied in the 
selection of risks for example, which 
is at the heart of the business, how 
long would it take to get each case 
through the underwriting depart- 
ment? Life insurance should not be 
hampered too much in its competi- 
tion with the outside world of busi- 
ness. 

Having mentioned competition it 
may be remarked that the policy- 
holder who comes to his insurance 
company for a loan should have less 
complicated service and the advan- 
tage and assurance that the loan is 
not callable. 

To return to the thought of dis- 
crimination, one of the hardest 
places to observe equity is in policy- 
holders’ dividends. Undoubtedly 
large policies have less relative ex- 
pense than small policies, yet the 
dividend factor is the same per thou- 
sand. Further, some policies with 
complicated settlement options, for 
example, are much more expensive 
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Liberal Agency Contracts 
Available to Texas Men Who Can 
Qualify to Represent the Amicable 


to issue and settle. Then the point 
might be raised that your policy loan 
borrower of a large amount, say 
$10,000, at 6% or even 5%, is pay- 
ing much more interest than is neces- 
sary to support the policy reserve, 
pay his share of policy loan depart- 
ment expense and meet his contribu- 
tion to surplus interest for dividends, 
In the case of this man, should not 
a special individual surplus interest 
factor be used in his dividend? And 
so on we could go carrying anti- 
discrimination to something like ab- 
surdity. 


Conclusions 


Now to make some concluding re- 
marks. We think it is evident that, 
from what has been said, it is im- 
possible, or at least impracticable, 
to remove the policy loan from level 
amount level premium life insurance. 
Such a restriction would simply lead 
to more cash surrenders. There are 
times when a man urgently needs 
cash accommodation, and he has 
been led to believe it is available in 
his policy. However, it would be a 
step towards the ideal if the Insti- 
tute’s campaign for savings led to 
more adequate savings outside the 
policy. 


In Texas 
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| ance. As a result of rapid growth and 
| | its continuing program of expansion, 
| this eighty-eight year old company has 
room for more such managerial timber 
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The service done by hfe insurance 
cash and loan values during the 
great depression has often been com- 
mended. Something over 6% billion 
dollars was paid out in loan and sur- 
render values during the five years, 
1930 to 1934 inclusive. But it meant 
the cancellation of much life insur- 
ance, some of which doubtless was 
never rewritten with consequent 
misery to widows and orphans. How 
much more wonderful would it have 
been if the insurance protection 
could have been carried on under 
Income Replacement and _ similar 
policies while the policyholders 
found the 6% billions in their sep- 
arate savings accounts. But un- 
fortunately it is to be feared that we 
are a long way yet from such an 
ideal situation. People still largely 
like the level sum insurance, and the 
accumulating cash value within the 
policy. For certain types of insur- 
ance need it is still probably the best 
insurance plan. 

The company which has sponsored 
the move to lower policy loan inter- 
est rates expects that the result will 
be an ultimate increase in its net in- 
vestment income. This presumably 
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means a higher net rate of interest 
on its invested funds. Its present 
ratio of policy loans to assets ap- 
pears to be in the neighborhood of 
%. In the depression year of 1932 
it was almost 20%. In order to make 
an appreciable increase in its overall 
rate of interest, an appreciable in- 
crease in the ratio of policy loans 
would presumably be needed. If this 
is so, the thought arises that perhaps 
there is known to be quite a large 
volume of policy loans outside of the 
life insurance companies. 

We have been rather patting our- 
selves on the back in recent years 
because of the lowness of the legal 
reserve companies’ policy loan ac- 
counts in comparison with available 
cash values, and because of the fact 
that surrenders plus policy loan in- 
creases, have been negative. It may 
be that these ratios etc. would seem 
quite different if we had a record 
of the policy loans which have been 
effected with sources outside the 
companies. It may also be that the 
low rates at which substantial policy 
loans have become available outside 
the companies may have tended con- 
siderably to reduce surrenders. 


AVIATION UNDERWRITING 


HE following companies have 

reduced ratings and enlarged the 
scope of individuals associated with 
airplanes that they will now grant 
coverage to: Atlantic Life, Rich- 
mond, Virginia; Connecticut Gen- 
eral, Hartford, Conn. and Pruden- 
tial, Newark, N. J. 


From some of the correspondence 
we receive there seems to be a mis- 
understanding concerning aviation 
underwriting. It should be under- 
stood that in all cases companies 
“consider” applicants under certain 
conditions. This does not by any 
means guarantee that they will write 
these individuals under these condi- 
tions. As most people familiar with 
underwriting appreciate, in every 
case the home office reserves final 
judgment and is at all times free to 
change its underwriting practices. 
In short, in the cases of the three 
companies mentioned above each has 
indicated that it will now “consider” 
more individuals in the aviation in- 
dustry than heretofore and at lower 
excess premiums. 
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THAT’S A CHAMPIONSHIP 

FOOTBALL TEAM ready to go into action. But 

before it does, let’s take a look behind the scenes 

— and see what makes those players champions. 


* They were carefully selected. 
* Thoroughly trained. 
* Equipped with the finest scoring 


plays devised by experienced, capable 
coaches. 


Those same behind-the-scenes factors which en- 
able a player to meet the test of the gridiron are 
used by The Union Central to prepare man to 
meet the test of life insurance selling. 


The Union Central agent is: 


* Carefully chosen by a sound, scien- 
tific system of selection. 

* Thoroughly trained by experienced, 
capable Agency Managers in a pro- 
gram embracing many new training 
methods developed during the war. 


And when he goes into action — through the door 
to a life insurance interview — he has: 

* A complete kit of “scoring plays,” 
including presentations, specialized 
closing techniques, and a sales portfolio 
which contains contracts to cover 
every life insurance need for both men 
and women, from birth to old age. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Security Valuations—Continued 


in the United States. Values based on the foreign percentage 
quotations snould be used by insurance companies in their an- 
nual statements only it such companies have substantial policy 
liabilities payable in the currencies involved and establish an 
appropriate non-admitted asset on account oi the exchange rate 
at which the assets and liabilities are expressed over the rate 
of exchange specified herein or if evidence is made available 
that such securities can be disposed of and the proceeds in such 
foreign currency can be converted into United States Dollars on 
the basis of such rate of exchange and remitted to the United 
States; provided, however, that nothing herein contained shall 
require the rate of exchange used in connection with securities 
payable in Canadian Currency to be other than the rate promul- 
gated by the Canadian Foreign Exchange Control Board. The 
rates ot exchange applicable at December 31, 1946 shall be the 
rates current at December 1, 1946 

RESOLVED, that the Book of Valuations of Securities to 
be published in January, 1947, shall be prepared in accordance 
with the foregoing resolutions and contain a notation against 
each bond to indicate whether it is or is not amortizable. 

RESOLVED, that in order to meet any unforeseen conditions 
which may arise, the Committee on Valuation of Securities 
shall have full power to amend the resolutions regarding market 
and amortized values which have been adopted at this meeting. 
Such amendments shall become effective immediately upon their 
approval by the Executive Committee of the Association. 

RESOLVED, that the Sub-Committee of the Committee shall 
have full charge of the valuation and amortization work in- 
cluding disposition of unusual situations not adequately covered 
by the foregoing resolutions. 

RESOLVED, that in cases where the condition of insurance 
companies, societies and associations may require the immediate 
disposition of securities, it is recommended that the discretion 
of the state supervisory officials of insurance should be exercised 
to vary the general formula herein set forth, so as to adopt 
prices reflected by the exchanges. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO COMPANIES ON PREPARING 
STATEMENTS 


Acquisitions made in December, 1946. 


Stocks and bonds acquired in December, 1946 and not listed 
in the Book of Valuations of Securities should be valued at not 
exceeding cost and the company reporting any such stock or 
bond should be required to be prepared to justify the value at 
which carried. 


Amortizable Bonds on which no values are printed in the book. 


All bonds secured by the full faith, credit and taxing power of 
political subdivisions of the United States of America and of 
political subdivisions of the Dominion of Canada which are not 
in default as to principal or interest on December 1, 1946 and all 
amortizable bonds, on which no values are printed in the Book 
of Valuations of Securities, the amortized values should be 
entered in the “Market Value” column of Schedule D, Patt i 
as well as in the “Amortized Value” column. 


United States Savings Bonds. 


The following values shall be used for United States Savings 

Bonds in Schedule D, Part 1: 

1. Market Values—Series “A”, “B”, “C”, “D”, “F” and “G”. 
The redemption value of date of statement to be entered 
in the “Market Value” column (col. 7). 

Amortized Values—Series “A”, “B”, “C’, “D” and “F”. 
The value to be entered in the “Amortized Value” column 
(col. 16) shall be, (a) the redemption value with no entry 
for accrual of interest in column 9, or (b) the actual cost 
if the company does take credit in column 9 for the dif- 
ference between cost and redemption value, or (c) the value 
computed on a pro rata accumulation of discount or an 
effective rate accumulation of interest with no entry in 
column 9, 

. Amortized Values—Series “G”’. The value to be entered 
in the “Amortized Value” column (col. 16) shall be the 
par value with the interest received and accrued entered 
in column 9. 


dN 
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Deductions from Admitted Assets on Account of Interowner- 
ship of Insurance Companies Stocks. 


Stock of the company itself, owned by it, or any equity 
therein or loans secured thereby, or any proportionate interest 
in such stock through the ownership by such company of an 
interest in another firm, corporation or business unit shall 
not be an admitted asset. 
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Valuation of Stock of a Subsidiary Company. 


The stock of a subsidiary (other than an insurance company ) 
of an insurer shall be valued on the basis of the value of only 
such of the assets of such subsidiary as would constitute lawful 


investments for the insurer if acquired or held directly by the 
insurer. 


Determination of Amortized Values of Bonds Received 
l'nder Reorganizations. 


The amount entered in the actual cost columns of Parts I 
and II, of Schedule D, for bonds and other securities received 
in exchange under reorganization, shall be based on the actual 
market quotations on such bonds and other securities at the 
time of acquisition of such bonds and other securities. 


laluation of Insurance Company Stocks. 


\s indicated in the Resolutions of this Committee insurance 
company stock values printed in the book should only be used in 
statements filed with those states whose departmental practices 
or laws require the use of market value quotations in determin- 
ing the values allowable on insurance stocks. 


Bonds Not Eligible for Amortization. 


\ll such bonds should be carried in Schedule D, Part 1, 
column 16 “Amortized or Investment Value December 31 of 
current year,” at the Association Values shown in the book of 


Valuation of Securities and should be so reflected in admitted 
assets. 


Vortgages Insured Under the National Housing Act. 


Companies shall be allowed to take credit for the amortized 


value, on a five year basis, for the premium paid on a mortgage 
insured under the National Housing Act. 


Premium Paid on Real Estate Mortgage Loans. 


In the December 31, 1946 statements, the book values of real 
estate mortgages acquired at a premium may be reported at 


values reflecting write-offs of such premiums over a three year 
period from date of acquisition. 


GENERAL 


Annual Audit. 


RESOLVED, that the Honorable Robert E. Dineen (New 
York), Chairman of the Committee on Valuation of Securities, 
engage the services of certified public accountants to make a 
complete audit of the books and records of the office of the 
Committee on Valuation of Securities for the fiscal year ended 
May 31, 1946. That the Chairman of the Committee on Valua- 
tion of Securities secure from the auditors twelve copies of the 
report of audit for the fiscal year ended May 31, 1946 and send 
by First Class Mail one copy of the report to each member of 
the Committee on Valuation of Securities, and one copy to Mr. 
L. A. Griffin, Executive Secretary to the Committee on Valua- 


tion of Securities, N. A. I. C., 61 Broadway, New York 6, New 
York. 


Oil Production Loans. 


The Sub-Committee again gave careful consideration to oil 
production loans held by insurance companies and on the basis 
of information before the Committee recommends that such 
loans be not included in the book of Valuations of Securities. 
That the Executive Secretary to the Committee be instructed 
to keep a complete record of all such loans and prepare and have 
available a file on each, including therein a completed question- 
naire, engineers reports, legal opinions and all other necessary 
data for the use of the Sub-Committee. That the Sub-Commit- 
tee will pass on such loans and upon inquiry the Executive 
Secretary will submit the findings of the Sub-Committee to 


the various state insurance department officials and to insurers 
holding the particular issue. 


Approved by— 
Sub-Committee of the Committee 
on Valuation of Securities, N. A. I. C. 
Cuartes F. J. HAarrincton (Mass.), Chairman. 


Rosert E. Dineen (N. Y.). 
C. A. Goucn (N. J.). 


Dated, May 16, 1946. 








/ e When you awakenin the morn- 
ing at the Hotel Pennsylvania 
you’re really refreshed... 
what a grand rest you get in that 
Pennsylvania bed with its com- 
fortable 537-coil spring mattress. 








the Pennsylvania Dining Room 
for luncheon. What a gourmet’s 
delight! What fragrance of 
hot muffins, what meats, what 
delicious coffee, and desserts . . . 
prepared as only our chefs pre- 
pare them! 





3. Comes evening, when busi- 
ness or friendship calls for enter- 
tainment, you'll find no need to 
stir outside of the Pennsylvania! 
Just drop down to the Café 
Rouge where smart folks go to 
enjoy fine food and star-studded 
entertainment. 





4, When it’s theater or movies 
you want, you'll find the theatri- 
cal district easy to reach... 
within walking distance of the 
Pennsylvania. The same is true 
of the shopping and business 
districts. 





















) HOTEL 
PENNSYLVANIA 


James H.MeCabe 
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N.A.L.U.—Continued 


sociation can most effectively coop- 
erate with the local associations. 
The result of the participation of 
our officers and trustees in these ex- 
tra activities has been most fruitful 
in giving each member of the Board 
a vivid picture of local conditions 
in associations other than his own. 
We hope and believe that the visits 
of trustees and the holding of state 
conferences have been of great bene- 
fit to the local and state associations 
visited, but I venture to suggest that 
the Board of Trustees, individually 
and collectively, have profited more 
from the experience than have the 


local and state associations them- 
selves. It is of the utmost impor- 
tance to the whole future of the Na- 
tional Association that the 17 indi- 
viduals who constitute the Board of 
Trustees shall think nationally and 
not provincially. 

It is true that with only three pre- 
scribed meetings a year, the agenda 
of the Board of Trustees is a very 
heavy one, but there are many mat- 
ters which by reason of the require- 
ment of the By-Laws, as well as by 
long tradition, require the specific 
approval of the Board. But there 
happily has been growing up a trend 
in the direction of placing more re- 
sponsibility for many of the details 








chandising process. 


coverage to sell. 








Men who have served our country in arms 
are finding in the Pacific Mutual field op- 
portunity for a self-determining career in 
which success can come quickly, increase 


constantly, and endure permanently. 


Here’s the three-fold reason: 


First—A practical training program, embracing each 
successive step in an organized and complete mer- 


Second—A complete range of personal 


Third—The “New and Unusual Savings 
Plan”—a complete economic security 
package for the individual buyer. 


! 
PACIFIC MUTUAL ! 30025!" 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY | 


HOME OFFICE: LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA | New a The 
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of management in the hands of the 
Executive Vice President and his 
staff. This is altogether right and 
proper. It then becomes the respon- 
sibility of Headquarters Staff to in- 
terpret the policies laid down by the 
Board. There is one further matter 
relating to the Board of Trustees, 
It seems to me that thorough con- 
sideration should be given to the 
formation and recognition of an of- 
ficial Executive Committee of the 
Board empowered to act in the in- 
terim between meetings of the 
Board. At present, when important 
issues arise between meetings, it is 
necessary to call a special meeting 
of the Board or poll the individual 
members by mail. When the mem- 
bers are polled by mail, it follows 
that the individual members do not 
have the benefit of discussion of the 
pros and cons which is available at 
a full meeting of the Board. Then, 
too, there has developed a tendency 
on the part of the Board to refer 
certain matters to the officers for 
final determination after the pre- 
liminary views of the Board have 
been recorded. The development of 
this practice seems to me to em- 
phasize the need for a true Execu- 
tive Committee. 


National Committees 

The By-Laws of our Association 
in Part II, Articles 9 and 10, pre- 
scribe 18 standing committees and 
set forth the duties thereof. Certain 
other committees, such as the Nom- 
inating and Finance Committees are 
provided for in other sections. It is 
mandatory upon the President when 
elected that he shall appoint the 
chairmen and members of all these 
committees. Furthermore, provision 
is made for the appointment by the 
President of special committees 
when duly authorized by the Board. 
It is in the nature of a growing 
organism like the National Associa- 
tion that there should develop cer- 
tain overlapping duties when so 
many as 29 committees are involved. 
Furthermore, a standing or special 
committee may in one era of our 
existence develop duties and respon- 
sibilities of great importance, and 
at a later date may find itself less 
prominent because of changed con- 
ditions. For example, five years ago 
the Committee on Conservation may 
have appeared to play a relatively 


Best’s Life News 
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unimportant role, yet by reason of 
coope’ation with the Life Insur- 
ance \gency Management Associa- 
tion, ‘he National Quality Award 
evolved, and lo, the Committee on 
Conservation becomes one of our 
most active and fruitful committees. 
It becomes apparent, however, 
that irom time to time it is desirable 
to re-appraise the functions, duties 
and responsibilities of the several 
standing and special committees. 
The Functions and Activities Com- 
mittee, headed by Trustee Carlton 
\V. Cox, has been vigorously at work 
during the past year. Numerous of 
their recommendations have already 
been adopted by the Board. They 
have been making a thoroughgoing 
study of the objects of our Associa- 
tion and have addressed themselves 
particularly to a study of the work 
of our National committees in rela- 
tion to those objects. I am sure that 
| speak for Carlton Cox and his able 
committee when I say that they will 
welcome from any and all sources 
suggestions as to how our committee 
structure might be improved. If 
changes are to be made, this would, 
of course, require the action of a 
convention at an appropriate time. 


One Objective 


One of the main objectives of this 
last year’s administration has been 
to improve the techniques involved 
in making our present committee 
set-up more effective. War-time 
travel conditions had made it ex- 
tremely difficult to have meetings of 
the committees. Therefore, it was 
proposed that there be held at 
Omaha as many face to face con- 
ferences as were feasible. Nineteen 
in all were held. This innovation 
was so well received that appropriate 
plans were made for similar meet- 
ings at this Cleveland Convention 
yesterday. Committee Chairmen 
were urgently requested to consult 
with the members of their commit- 
tees before the first draft of their 
committee reports were sent to 
Headquarters. In most cases in ad- 
vance of the printing of the reports 
the final draft was submitted to each 
member of the committee for his 
assent or dissent. Thus we feel that 
substantial progress has been made 
in the effectiveness of the work of 
our committees and it has so far all 
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job they are doing. 





been accomplished within the frame- 
work of the present By-Laws. Look- 
ing to the future, however, still 
further means must be taken to 
make appointments to chairmanship 
or membership in our National As- 
sociation committees far more than 
an empty honor. Means must be de- 
vised whereby the committees are 
composed of men with a background 
of experience in the field in which 
the committee works. New recruits 
must constantly be brought in 
through our committee activities, 
but further steps must necessarily be 
taken whereby the members may 
have full opportunity to give expres- 
sion to their views as well as means 


Boom? 


More than one reason has been given for the 
current boom in life insurance production and 
some of them are probably correct. In assigning 
reasons for the gigantic volume of quality life 
business which has swamped the underwriting and 
issue departments throughout recent months let us 
not forget to give a fair share of the credit to the 
efficiency and hard work of the fieldman who writes 
the application. In common with the majority of 
American life companies, the Washington National 
has experienced a gratifying increase in paid-for 
volume. We take this opportunity to congratulate 
our Washington National fieldmen for the splendid 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


Executive Offices: Evanston, Illinois 





whereby the conclusions of the com- 
mittee may result in positive action. 


The Convention 


In true democratic style, the Con- 
vention is the ultimate and final au- 
thority in all matters that have to do 
with the affairs of the National As- 
sociation. It is the only means 
whereby Part I of the By-Laws may 
be amended. It elects the officers 
and trustees of our Association. Al- 
though it may appear to function 
seldom in practice, it is the ultimate 
authority. This, it seems to me, is 
as it should be. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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N.A.L.U.—Continued 
The Headquarters Staff 


Just four years ago your Board 
of Trustees selected a new Number 
One man at Headquarters, and in- 
vested him with a new title—Execu- 
tive Vice President. It was clearly 
the intent of the Board of Trustees 
to invest him also with authority as 
the chief executive officer at Head- 
quarters. The Board of Trustees 
today, by reason of previous official 
action, looks to James E. Ruther- 
ford, executive vice president, to ex- 
ecute the policies of the Board, and 
furnish him with able associates to 
aid him in their accomplishment. 
It seems to me highly important that 
we be thus organized. It makes it 
possible for the Board to determine 
long range plans and brings about 
the continuity of policy and action 
which it seems to me is quite im- 
practicable by any other means. At 
all events, it seems to have brought 
about a happy and fruitful result. 
In its actual working out, it has 
spotlighted rather than minimized 
the work of. the staff at National 
Headquarters and has resulted in an 


even better team work on the part 
of officers, trustees and staff mem- 
bers. 


The Officerships 


It is probably not necessary for 
me to comment at length on all of 
the five officerships. 

The Immediate Past President is 
usually, after his arduous year, en- 
titled to what might be tantamount 
to a sabbatical year, but his advice 
and counsel, based on his recent re- 
sponsibility as President of the As- 
sociation, is often quite invaluable 
to the cause. 

The Treasurership is a vitally im- 
portant office. By custom, it carries 
with it the Chairmanship of the 
Finance Committee and an Associa- 
tion is fortunate indeed which has 
had the benefit of the continuity of 
service in this post that we have ex- 
perienced. Walter E. Barton is mak- 
ing his sixth annual report as Treas- 
urer, and is the senior member of 
the Board. His service to this As- 
sociation goes far beyond the per- 
formance of the routine duties as- 
sociated with the office of Treasurer. 
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“THE FRIENDLY COMPANY OF 
DISTINCTION” 


The Ohio National has become widely known as 
“The Friendly Company of Distinction.” We are 
particularly proud because the title was not self- 
selected. It was bestowed upon us. Possibly the 
following examples are among the reasons: 

1. Our Policyholders Service Department is a real 
endeavor toward better understanding between 
the layman and his insurance company. Whether 
it be a question of minute detail or the sum- 
mation of a policy, each request is given careful 
thought and prompt attention. In this manner 
a stronger chain is forged between the Home 
Office, the Field Force, and policyholders. 

the first six months of 1946 was Ordinary, ee 2. Facilities of every type help each underwriter 

to produce a greater volume of sound business. 

Direct mail, forms and charts that graphically 

portray the need for insurance, worthwhile incen- 

tive contests, and many other aids are at the dis- 
posal of all. Sound, but flexible plans that appeal 
are also a part of these facilities. 


We lay no claim to fame that we are offering serv- 
ices vastly different from other companies, but we 
do believe we are building good will and a sturdy 
foundation for future business. 


The Secretary of tie Nationaj 
Association not only carries on the 
prescribed duties of that office but is 
frequently chairman of one of our 
important committees. For several 
years past it has been a custom of 
this Association to advance the sec- 
retary to the vice presidency at the 
conclusion of his term of office. It 
has been pointed out by some that in 
special circumstances there might be 
disadvantages in electing a man to 
the office of secretary, which has 
come to appear tantamount to his 
election as president two years later. 
In my humble judgment, however, 
I believe that any disadvantages that 
may arise in the future are greatly 
outweighed by the advantages there 
are in a two year period of training 
for the Presidency. For example, it 
has been my custom, as it has of my 
predecessors, to send a copy of all 
official correspondence to the Vice 
President. During most of the past 
year, I have gone one step further 
and sent one such copy to the Secre- 
tary of the Association. In addition 
the Secretary attends many commit- 
tee meetings and sits in on many 
conferences. All of this conspires 


O.N.L., 
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Te FEDERAL LIFE 
of Chicago 


IS HAPPY TO ANNOUNCE 
the crossing of the $100,000,000 mark 
of life insurance in force, and Accident 
and Health Premium Income at a rate 


in excess of $2,000,000 yearly. 


Several desirable openings for agency 
managers with a sound and progres- 


FEDERAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
ILLINOIS 


ISAAC MILLER HAMILTON, Chairman 
L. D. CAVANAUGH, President 
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to give him a pretty clear advance 
picture of the duties and functions 
of the President. 

The Vice President. The By- 
Laws provide that in the event of 
the inability of the President to per- 
form his duties, the Vice President 
shall perform the duties of, and shall 
have the same authority as the Pres- 
ident. At its Midyear Meeting in 
Omaha, the Board of Trustees as- 
signed to the Vice President the 
specific duty of making a thorough 
investigation of our committee per- 
sonnel with a view to devising ways 
and means whereby the committees 
of the National Association may be 
made up of the ablest men in the 
country in the various fields of ac- 
tivity. Acting under such specific 
instructions of the Board, our Vice 
President, Philip B. Hobbs, of Chi- 
cago, has been in a position to carry 
on this important work during recent 
months, and his labors should prove 
most useful to the new administra- 
tion this Fall. 

The President. It is a great honor 
to serve as President of the National 
Association. It might not be un- 
fitting at this time for the one who 
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will so soon be a past president to 
cast back in his mind over the ex- 
periences of the past 12 months and 
to report to this Council some of 
his impressions, The Board of Trus- 
tees at the Midyear Meeting in 
1945, went officially on record as 
favoring the limitation of the num- 
ber of visits by the next President 
of the Association, whoever he 
might be, because of the heavy pres- 
sure of attending many important 
committee meetings and because of 
the heavy correspondence. It was 
felt that the National President 
should not be asked to visit more 
than 40 associations in the course of 
one administrative year. I firmly 
believe that this was a wise decision 
and there may be some question in 
the future as to whether the number 
of visits should be even further lim- 
ited. There was a time when a high 
proportion of the visitation of local 
associations was performed by the 
President and the Headquarters 
Staff, with relatively few visits by 
other officers and members of the 
Board. With the development of the 
“fan-out” meetings three years ago 
and the further extensive develop- 


ment of the state conferences, a 
large number of local associations 
have during the past three years had 
visits from members of the official 
family. As a result of this alteration 
in policy, the President has found it 
possible to hold many individual 
conferences and to attend many im- 
portant committee meetings which 
would not have been possible had he 
been scheduled to visit 90 associa- 
tions. 


President's Job 


Looking back over the past year, 
and at the risk of being misunder- 
stood, I list in what I believe to be 
the order of their importance, the 
functions and duties of the National 
President : 

1. Participation in state confer- 
ences. 

2. Attendance at and participa- 
tion in meetings of the National 
Committees. 

3. Face to face meetings with the 
board of directors of local associa- 
tions. 

4. Individual conferences with of- 
ficers and leaders of the National 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Association including Headquarters 
Staff. 

5. Printed messages. 

6. Official correspondence. 

7. Public addresses. 

I have listed some, at least, of the 
activities of the President of the 
National Association in the order 
shown, to indicate my feeling that 
the public addresses of the Presi- 
dent, while they may prove in many 
local associations to be a rallying 
point for a large meeting, are not 
one of the most effective means of 
promoting the best interests of the 
National Association. I have par- 
ticularly felt that one of the least 
desirable means of utilizing the time 
of the President of the Association 
was to invite him to appear on the 
program of a sales congress. The 
conditions that prevail in a local as- 
sociation at the time of a sales con- 
gress seem to me to be not conducive 
to getting the best results whether 
for the National Association or the 
local association. In no single in- 
stance do I recall that it was possible 
for the National President to meet 
the Board of Directors of the local 


association nor was time available 
for a satisfactory conference with 
the President and other officers. 

The By-Laws specifically pro- 
vide that the President shall name 
the Chairmen and members of all 
special and standing committees and 
the performance of this duty does 
not require ratification or approval 
by the Board. Therefore, it seems 
to me, first of all, the careful selec- 
tion of chairmen and members of 
the national committees is the most 
important single duty of the Presi- 
dent. Likewise, individual confer- 
ences with committee chairmen and 
extensive correspondence with them 
as the work goes forward is almost 
equally mandatory upon the Presi- 
dent. 


Further Duty 


A further prescribed duty of the 
President is to preside at all meet- 
ings of the Board of Trustees and at 
all meetings of the National Coun- 
cil. This is indeed a pleasant task. 
After a good deal of deliberation, 
I concluded at the outset of my term 
as President that I would endeavor 
to establish a record of never having 





turned the chair over to the Vice 
President for the purpose of speak- 
ing to a motion. My reasons were 
twofold. So many kindnesses and 
courtesies are shown to the President 
and too often too much deference is 
shown to the position that it seemed 
to me not quite fair for one person to 
express his views on a controversial 
matter where there might be an un- 
due weight of opinion because of his 
office. In the second place, my con- 
fidence in the fairness and good 
judgment of the members of the 
Board and of this Council is so 
great that I have no shadow of doubt 
as to the rightness of the conclusions 
reached when the facts are in hand. 
Custom is stronger than law and I 
venture to express the hope that my 
successors might deem this a wise 
tradition. 


—Before Annual Meeting N.A.L.U. 


RIGHT 


_ right angle to approach a 
difficult sale is by the Try 
Angle. 


—Exchange 
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The Headlines Were Heedless 


It was bad news in the public 
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“UNITED STATES POLICYHOLDERS 


United States policies are payable in United 
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when the stock market’s 
Jacks and Jills recently ran down 
the hill. At the same time there was 
good news too: millions of life insur- 
ance policies continued to be worth 
one hundred cents on the dollar. But 
of this the headlines were heedless. 
Pointing this out to prospects might 
make a good opening for your inter- 
views today. 


BRADFORD H. WALKER, [=a 


ROBERT E. HENLEY, 
Chairman of the Board 


President 

















States currency. 


The Company's United States assets, payable 
in United States currency, are substantially 
greater than required to cover liabilities to 
United States pdbiahalihion They are in gilt- 
edged securities of the highest ratings. 

All such assets are deposited in the United 
States with State Insurance Departments or 
Trustees. They are under the control of these 
insurance departments, including New York, 
and may not be withdrawn without depart- 
mental permission. 

As the business of the Canada Life in the 
United States is self-contained, it is, in effect, 
a United States company. 


CANADA LIFE 


Head Office—Toronto, Canada 
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THE INTERNATIONAL 
CLAIM ASSOCIATION 


New Officers 


J \MES N. CUNNINGHAM, 
Crown Life Insurance Company, 
Toronto, was elected President of 
the International Claim Association 
at the closing session of its thirty- 
seventh annual conference held at 
the Chateau Frontenac, Quebec. 
Walter E. Trout, Penn Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Philadelphia, 
was elected Vice-President. Louis 
L. Graham, Business Men’s Assur- 
ance Company of Kansas City and 
F. L. Templeman, Maryland Casu- 
alty Company, Baltimore, were re- 
turned to office as Secretary and 
Treasurer, respectively. 

Elected to the Executive Com- 
mittee were W. N. Hutchison, New 
York Life Insurance Company, as 
Chairman; W. Clark Butterfield, 
National Casualty Company, De- 
troit; Miss Thelma Bultman, Jeffer- 
son Standard Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Greensboro, North Carolina; 
and Frederick T. Bernhard, Home 
Life Insurance Company, New 
York. 


War Clause 


A war clause should be a standard 
provision of all life insurance con- 
tracts, was the position taken by 
Arthur Pedoe, life manager and 
Actuary for Canada of the Pruden- 
tial Insurance Company of Eng- 
land, in his interesting address be- 
fore the Association’s meeting. 

Heretofore, such a clause was im- 
mediately inserted in case of war 
and removed at its conclusion; its 
purpose being to safeguard against 
claims of men engaged in war. With 
the advent of the atomic bomb, the 
position is entirely changed. Bombs 
are directed at cities and civilian 
inhabitants. Thus, it is the civilian 
population which is in even more 
danger than the soldier. From an 
actuarial standpoint, the necessity of 
including a war clause in all policies 
is self-evident. The destruction of 
property, even more than lives, is 
‘fearful to contemplate. It is believed 
that American city buildings could 
‘not stand up against a bomb placed 
a mile to a mile and a half from 
them. 
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producers: 


Arizona 
Illinois 
Indiana 
lowa 
Kansas 
Maryland 


fidential. 


Without the war clause, the con- 
tracts would cover the lives of the 
civilians and the companies would 
be bound to pay. With the war 


clause included in the policies, 
deaths through the atomic bomb 
would not be covered, but the com- 
panies could make payments under 
equitable arrangement rather than 
legal. Failure of the insurance com- 
panies to guard against such a dan- 
gerous risk would be shortsighted. 

This is a really serious problem 
for the insurance executives and one 
which in the final analysis must be 


OPPORTUNITY 


UW. have excellent openings in the following 
territories for General Agents and consistent 


District of Columbia 


You will be especially interested in our Com- 
plete Coverage Package Plan. Also our unique 
Miracle Letter Lead system. And, above all else 
in knowing how you can create $1,000 in re- 
newals the second year by averaging only three 
Package Plan sales weekly and how in five years 
you can have an income that will make you 
financially independent. Correspondence Con- 


HUGH D. HART 
Vice President and Director of Agencies 


ILLINOIS BANKERS LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS 





‘ 


Missouri 
Nebraska 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Texas 
Virginia 





decided in the interests of safe- 
guarding the assets of all policyhold- 
ers, or we will face chaos, according 


to Mr. Pedoe. 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


A.L.C.—October 7-1 !1—Edgewater 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

Institute of Home Office Underwriters— 
October 9-l10—Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Edgewater, Miss. 

Life Insurance Advertisers Assn.—October 
24—26—Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
ill. 

Home Office Life Underwriters Assn.— 
Nov. 14—16—Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


Beach 
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WELCOME! 


Every executive’s and employee’s 


door is always wide open and a hearty, 





sincere welcome awaits every field 


man visiting our home office. 


Our field men, regardless of how 
long they have been with us or how 
many other companies they have rep- 
resented, appreciate this cordial re- 
ception. They tell us that our con- 
siderate treatment, not only of them 
personally but of their problems, is 


the keystone to their success. 











Sample our ‘“Welcome”—drop in 


or write us soon. 





Ralph R. Lounsbury, President N A Ti ON A L L I F E 


W. J. Sieger, V. P. & Supt. of Agencies Insurance Company ee Montelair,. N.od, 
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BUSINESS MEN’S ASSURANCE 


Group on 25 Lines 


Business Men’s Assurance Company, Kansas City, 
Mo. announced last month that Group Life Insurance 
may now be written on as few as 25 employees. This 
change in Group underwriting practices has recently 
been made possible in all but a few of the 33 states in 
which the Company operates. The only exceptions are 
those states in which the law does not permit this 
change. 

In view of the fact that B.M.A. is already providing 
Group Accident and Health and Hospitalization to 
groups of 25 or more, it will now be possible for these 
groups to add Life Insurance in order to have complete 
protection. 

Special benefits provided by B.M.A. Group Life In- 
surance include a $300.00 Emergency Sight Draft at- 
tached to the policy which may be taken to a bank and 
cashed by the beneficiary immediately following the 
death of an employee. The balance of the benefits are 
payable either in a lump sum or installments. 

Waiver of Premium in the event of disability is pro- 
vided and a special disability income benefit may also 
be included in the B.M.A. plan. 


COLLEGE LIFE 


New Company 


The College Life Insurance Company of America, 
215 Peoples Bank Building, Indianapolis, Indiana, was 
incorporated as a stock legal reserve life insurance com- 
pany under the laws of Indiana on July 1, 1946. It was 
licensed on July 25, 1946 and began business on the 
same date with an authorized capital of $200,000 paid 
in cash. The par value of the shares is $200 and they 
were sold at $330, thus producing a surplus of $130,000 
as there were no organization or other expenses. 

At the present time the company is writing Ordinary 
on the participating plan and two policies are issued: 
Modified Life and Paid-Up at Age 65. Insurance is 
written on the lives of women the same as men and both 
the Waiver of Premium and the Income Disability of 
$10 per month are available, as is Double Indemnity. 
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Policies currently being written on the 2% C.S.O. 
Modified Preliminary Term basis. 


Officers and Directors 


The officers of the company are: President, Frank 
M. Moore; Vice President-Treasurer, John Burkhart ; 
Secretary, R. C. McDermond and Actuaries, Haight, 
Davis & Haight. The Board of Directors include the 
above, together with John Bradshaw and John R. Emi- 
son. 

Currently the company is licensed in Indiana only. 


COLUMBIAN NATIONAL 
Now 25 Under Group 


The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 
of Boston, Massachusetts, has announced a change in 
its Group Life policy. Where permitted by state law, 
the Company will write Group Life Insurance for em- 
ployers with a minimum of twenty-five employees. 

The company considers this development an excel- 
lent step toward making Group coverage available to 
smaller establishments and more individuals. The rapid 
advance of Group business within the past few years is 
indicative of increasing recognition on the part of em- 
ployers of the need and advantages of employee pro- 
tection. 


CONTINENTAL AMERICAN 


Favorably Examined 


The Continental American Life Insurance Company, 
Wilmington, Delaware, was examined by Fackler & 
Company of New York, for the Insurance Department 
of the state of Delaware, as of December 31, 1945, cov- 
ering the period from the date of the previous examina- 
tion December 31, 1944. The report was favorable to 
the company and the year end figures as calculated by 
the examiners were similar to those published by the 
company in its annual report. 
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A WELCOME IS 


~ 


ASSURED 


OCCIDENTAL FIELD MEN 


Alert sales promotion paves the way for our field 
menin their successful presentation of Occidental’s 
“PERFECT PROTECTION” feature, which pays 
disability from the very first day, irrespective of 
cause. 





This exclusivie sales aid, plushome office promotion 
and cooperation, makes for team work that is 
producing impressive. results. 


OCCIDENTAL A 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
_——_—— HOME OF FICE 

RALEIGH. NORTH CAROLINA 
LAURENCE F. LEE. PRESIDENT 





WEHAVEGOODTERRITORY OPEN 
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TO THE 


CAREER UNDERWRITER 


THE PAN-AMERICAN LIFE OFFERS: 


@ A complete line of Policies on Participating and 
Non-Participating Plans. 


@ One of the most liberal Agency Contracts in 
America. 


@ A Recruiting Plan and Special Training for New 
Fieldmen. 


@ A New System, relieving General Agents from 
detailed Agency Accounting. 


@ Attractive and Effective Sales Aids and Policy 
Illustrations. 


@ Prospects for Insurance furnished through a Proven 
System. 


OVER A QUARTER OF A BILLION IN FORCE 







For Information Address: 
CHARLES J. MESMAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


PAN-AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S.A. 
CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, President 
EDWARD G. SIMMONS KENNETH D. HAMER 
Executive Vice-President Vice-President and Agency Director 


Se 
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GREAT EASTERN MUTUAL LIFE 


New Company 


The Great Eastern Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
221 Boston Building, Denver 2, Colorado was incor- 
porated as a stock legal reserve life insurance company 
under the laws of the state of Colorado on October 14, 
1945, was licensed and began business August 14, 1946, 
The authorized capital is $250,000 and the subscribed 
is $100,000. The par value of the shares is $1.00 and 
they were sold at $2.00, resulting in a surplus of $100,- 
000 as there were no promotional or other expenses. 


Insurance Written 


Currently the company is writing all forms of life, 
accident and health insurance, specializing in Family 
Group insurance, with amount limits to $5,000. Non- 
medical is written from 0 to 45. The waiver of premium 
benefit is available to age 50 and the double indemnity 
provision is likewise available. Women are considered 
on the same basis as men. 


Reserve Basis 


Life policies are written on the Modified Preliminary 
Term C.S.O. Illinois Standard basis, with interest at 
2% 

Y%. 


Officers and Directors 


The officers of the company are: President & Actu- 
ary, V. L. Tickner; Vice President-General Counsel, 
John G. Reid; Secretary-Treasurer, E. D. Gothman; 
Medical Director, Paul S. Connor, M.D.; Superintend- 
ent of Agents, D. E. Bone. The Board of Directors is 
composed of the above plus Albert H. Jewell, Don Col- 
lins, E. I. Thompson, and A. M. Ward (bankers) ; J. N. 
Jett (merchant); Frank Fehling and Charles P. 
Murphy (stockmen). 


Currently the company is licensed in Colorado only. 


ILLINOIS BANKERS LIFE ° 
Favorably Examined 


The Illinois Bankers Life Assurance Company of 
Monmouth, Illinois was favorably examined (Associa- 
tion) by the Insurance Departments of Illinois, Iowa, 
Missouri, Virginia and Texas as of December 31, 1945. 
As a result of the examination the assets were increased 
$157,370 to $29,596,121 through changes in stock valu- 
ation ; surplus was increased by $106,501 to $2,059,790 ; 
income and disbursements were increased by $171,050 
each due to interest allowance to and expense allowance 
from the Trust Fund for Illinois Bankers Life Associa- 
tion policyholders in accordance with the terms of the 
reinsurance contract. 


Best’s Life News 
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MASSACHUSETTS PROTECTIVE 
Favorably Examined 


‘he Massachusetts Protective Life Assurance Com- 
pany of Worcester, Mass. was favorably examined (As- 
sociation) by the Insurance Departments of Massachu- 
setts, New Mexico and Pennsylvania as of December 


21 


31, 1945, covering the period from December 31, 1942, 


the date of the previous examination. As a result of the 
examination assets were increased by $20,897 to $14,- 
691,525 and surplus was increased by $65,764 to $1,- 
271,533. The principal asset increase was in the amount 


{ 


of $22,728 representing amortized or investment value 
of bonds over book value. The increase in surplus con- 
sists of reductions of liability items. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 


Five Year Term 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company, New- 
ark, N. J., is now issuing a Convertible 5 Year Term 
policy. This contract is convertible within 4 years at 
the attained age or, if conversion is made within 2 years, 
the insured can have it dated back to the original date 
of issuance. The policy is non-renewable and is issued 
from age 20-60, with the same minimum and maximum 
limits as in effect for the company’s other contracts. 
Dividends begin at the end of the first year on payment 
of the second year’s premium. Waiver of premium is 
also available from ages 20-45. 

Representative annual participating premiums are as 
follows: At age 20, $6.64; at age 25, $7.29; at age 30, 
$8.29; at age 35, $9.82; at age 40, $12.17; at age 45, 
$15.78; at age 50, $21.31; at age 55, $29.79 and at 60, 
$42.80 per $1,000 of insurance. 


MUTUAL LIFE 


Favorably Examined 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 
was favorably examined (Association) by the Insur- 
ance Departments of Colorado, Florida, Indiana, New 
York, Pennsylvania and Washington as of December 
31, 1944, covering the period from December 31, 1941, 
the date of the previous examination. Only brief com- 
ment is given herein inasmuch as financial information 
of a later date is now available—this examination report 
was printed in March, 1946 in its present form. As of 
December 31, 1944 the examiners verified income and 
disbursement accounts as filed by the company and 
published in Best’s 1945 Life Insurance Reports, but 
through various adjustments (increases and decreases) 
assets were increased by $83,130 and surplus was in- 


creased by $114. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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“Pst—Don't let that beard fool you; he tries it on to 
discourage you life insurance men!” 


People Often Give Friendly 


Tips to Bankerslifemen 


There are numerous reasons people like to help 
Bankers/ifemen with friendly tips. Some of them 
do it because they believe so strongly in insur- 
ance, others because they have a personal liking 
for the Bankers/ifeman. Generally, however, it 
is for more complex reasons involving the reputa- 
tion of the Bankers/ifeman as an outstanding life 
underwriter, the fine reputation of the company 
he represents, and the desire to do a genuine 
favor for the prospect. 


The community prestige which typical Bank- 
ers/ifemen enjoy has been earned by a thorough 
knowledge of the business—acquired through 
comprehensive and continuing training offered 
by the company combined with fine supervision 
and experience. 


The same reasons that make people like to 
give more than the usual amount of friendly tips 
to Bankerslifemen establish them as the sort 
of insurance underwriters you like to meet as 
friends, fellow workers, or competitors. 
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A WELL-BALANCED COMPANY 


What is a well-balanced company? 


It is, we believe, a company whose financial structure is sound 

ose geographical market embraces a balance of met- 
ropolitan, town and rural areas . . . Whose Head Office is 
advantageously located with respect to prompt service to pol- 
icyholders ws agents... se policy contracts include all 





It is a company chin ‘ccctiieion to its industry have been 
recognized as outstanding . . . Whose growth has been steady 
and uniform . . . Whose size is sufficiently large to assure con- 
fidence and’ prestige . . . ose 
has never lost the common touch with agent and policyholder 
. « + and whose reputation as a friendly company has been 
consistently: upheld. 

Fidelity is such a company. It operates with general agencies 
in thirty-six states. It has been ‘Faithfully serving insurers 
since 1878.”’ 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 
A. ROBERTS, President 




















The Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore’s largest, always 
has upheld this tradition. 
700 comfortable rooms . . 

all the facilities and serv- 

ices that travelers expect 

-.. and a genuine willing- 

ness to please each guest 

. have made it “Host to 

r Most Who Visit Baltimore.” 
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BALTIMORE AT HANOVER © BALTIMORE 3, MD. 
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MUTUAL LIFE—Continued 


An insurance benefit plan covering field representa- 
tives of the company was announced recently by Roger 
Hull, vice-president and manager of agencies, at the 
company’s National Field Club Conference held at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania in New York City. The plan in- 
cludes not only life insurance protection, but also acci- 
dent and sickness insurance, and hospitalization and sur- 
gical fee benefits. Costs of the plan will be shared 
between the company and the field representatives. 

After many months of investigation and effort, The 
Mutual Life devised the present combination plan as 
most completely meeting the objectives it hoped to ac- 
complish for the benefit of its field men. The plan will 
become effective as soon as 75% of all eligible field 
representatives enroll. 

Benefits under the plan are as follows: 

(1) From $1,500 to $6,000 of Life Insurance. 

(2) Accident and sickness weekly benefits up to $40 
a week for maximum of thirteen weeks. 

(3) Hospital room and board benefits of $5.00 a day 
for a maximum of thirty-one days, plus not more than 
$25 for other hospital expenses. 

(4) Surgical expense benefits up to a maximum of 
$150 depending on operation. 

Earnings from commissions, and efficiency income 
and service fees will be the basis for participation in the 
plan. Special treatment will be given for returning 
veterans in the computation of earnings. 


NORTH AMERICAN (II/.) 


Favorably Examined 


The North American Life Insurance Company of 
Chicago, Illinois was favorably examined (Association) 
by the Insurance Departments of California, Illinois, 
Kansas, Missouri and Ohio as of December 31, 1945, 
covering the period from December 31, 1941, the date 
of the previous examination. As a result of the exami- 
nation the assets were decreased by $168,720 to $18,- 
614,513 and the surplus decreased by $195,012 to $892,- 
266. The principal changes were reductions in a real 
estate in the amount of $131,418; mortgage loans, $37,- 
914 and bonds, $4,905. 

As of December 31, 1945 the premium deposit fund 
of $320,491 was included with supplementary contracts. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 


Stagg Actuary 


Announcement was made last month of the appoint- 
ment of Ronald G. Stagg as a vice president of North- 
western National Life of Minneapolis, Minn. and as 
actuary for the company. In accepting this appointment 
Mr. Stagg retires as second vice president and actuary 
of the Lincoln National Life. 


Best’s Life News 
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In making the announcement O. J. Arnold, president 
of Northwestern National, stated that Mr. Stagg’s du- 
ties and responsibilities would relate themselves to ques- 
tions of management as one of six members of the com- 
pany s Officers Executive Committee, in addition to 
general supervision of insurance operations as actuary 
of the company. 

Mr. Stagg, 42, was born in Canada. He is a graduate 
of Toronto University. He was first employed by the 
Canada Life and later joined the Lincoln National’s 
actuarial staff. He is a Fellow by examination of the 
American Institute of Actuaries and of the Actuarial 
Society of America and currently is secretary of the 
former body. He is an Associate of the Institute of 
Actuaries of Great Britain. Mr. Stagg has served 
either as chairman or as a member of various important 
joint committees of the American Life Convention and 
the Life Insurance Association of America. He is cur- 
rently chairman of the Joint Committee on Premium 
Taxation and is a member of the Joint Committee on 
Blanks. He has interested himself in various civic and 
humanitarian affairs in Fort Wayne, is active in Epis- 
copal church circles, and a trustee of Howe Military 
School of Indiana. Mr. and Mrs. Stagg have one son. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST LIFE 


Reinsured by Rushmore Mutual 


The Rushmore Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Rapid City, South Dakota, reinsured the Pacific North- 
west Life Insurance Company of Great Falls, Montana 
as of September 16, 1946. As of December 31, 1945 
the Pacific Northwest Life had $569,498 of insurance 
in force. 


PAUL REVERE LIFE 


Favorably Examined 


The Paul Revere Life Insurance Company, Worces- 
ter, Mass. was favorably examined (Association) by 
the Insurance Departments of Massachusetts, New 
Mexico and Pennsylvania as of December 31, 1945, 
covering the period from December 31, 1942, the date 
of the previous examination. The results as determined 
by the examiners were essentially the same as appeared 
in the company’s annual statement as published in Best’s 
1946 Life Insurance Reports. 


PILOT LIFE 


Favorably Examined 


The Pilot Life Insurance Company of Greensboro, 
N. C. was favorably examined (Association) by the 
Insurance Departments of North Carolina, South Caro- 








(Continued on the next page) 
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THAT THING CALLED 
Life Insurance Is— 


the greatest defense ingenuity of man has 
been able to raise against his ancient enemy 
—poverty—the most human of all business 
institutions. A certain and enduring invest- 
ment built from the intangible essence of a 
dream. 


The Officers of Peoples Life Insurance Com- 
pany are proud of the part they have taken 
and are taking in the building of the Business 
of Life Insurance. Their records are open 
for inspection at any and all times. Training 
and supervision of their underwriters is the 
everyday program. With Peoples Life you 
will find the high traditions of life under- 
writing exemplified. 

That is what the Peoples Life Underwriter 
carries in his kit of tools. If you are inter- 
ested, you will find it pays to be friendly with 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


“The Friendly Company” 
FRANKFORT INDIANA 




















EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


CPOT oO 


Headquarters of the World for 


Insurance Conventions 
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Non-CGancellable 


Sickness and 


Accident Insur- 
ance for the 
needs you can't 


foresee. 





Participating 
Life Insurance 
the 


you can foresee. 







for needs 










SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 





PILOT LIFE—Continued 


lina and Tennessee as of December 31, 1945, covering 
the period from December 31, 1942, the date of the pre- 
vious examination. As a result of the examination the 
assets were increased by $1,048,704 to $45,796,644 ; 
surplus was increased by $867,657 to $4,936,260. Re- 
valuation of stocks on convention market basis resulted 
in an increase of $1,054,059. Other principal changes 
were increases in reserves, $87,291; estimated taxes, 
$60,464 ; claims and losses outstanding, $33,957. 


PRUDENTIAL 


Non-Specialized Farm Mortgages 


In a radical departure from its established practice, 
the Prudential Insurance Co., Newark, N. J., has in- 
augurated a program of farm lending in the state of 
New Jersey. According to a Company announcement, 
a farm loan division has been established in the Com- 
pany’s Northern New Jersey Mortgage Loan Branch 
Office in Newark, and started operations on September 
3, 

The Prudential, largest mortgage lending institution 
in the country, has been a dominant factor in the farm 
loan field for over fifty years. However, up to now it 
has confined its loans to areas of specialized farming 
such as the corn belt, the wheat areas of the northwest 
and central plains, or the cotton and sugar districts of 
the south. The decision to lend on the more generalized 
farm lands which are characteristic of New Jersey’s 
agriculture, opens new territory to the company. 


30 





“Although farm operations in New Jersey are about 
as varied as could be found anywhere in the country, 
we feel that these operations are commercially sound 
and that land values are well stabilized,” says Howard 
G. Harrison, the Prudential’s general manager of farm 
loans. ‘“We believe that selected farms in New Jersey 
will qualify for the same type of long-term financing 
that is offered in the case of western wheat or corn 
lands.” 

The farm division of the Northern New Jersey 
branch will be headed by D. D. Balliet as supervising 
appraiser, according to Roy A. Kirkpatrick, manager of 
the branch. Balliet comes to Newark from Indianapolis 
where he has been identified with Prudential farm loan 
activities since 1932. 

While the Northern New Jersey branch handles city 
mortgage loan applications only in the northern part of 
the state, its farm loan operations will cover all sections, 
Mr. Kirkpatrick pointed out. 
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SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
Policyholders' Statement Award 


The annual report to policyholders of the Sun Life 
Assurance Company, Montreal, Canada, has been 
awarded first place among the reports of life insurance 
companies in North America. This announcement has 
been made by the “Financial World” of New York, 
following its annual survey of reports. A bronze “Oscar 
of Industry” signifying the selection will be awarded 
at a banquet in the Grand Ballroom of the Waldorf- 
Astoria in New York October 4. 

Sun Life’s report was judged best in its field by a 
committee of five, composed of Dr. Lewis Haney, Pro- 
fessor of Economics at New York University, who 
acted as chairman; C. Norman Stabler, financial editor 
of the New York Herald-Tribune; Glenn Griswold, 
editor and publisher of Public Relations News; Sylvia 
F. Porter, financial editor of the New York Post; and 
Lester Tichy, industrial designer and artist. 

“Financial World’s” sixth survey examined, for style, 
typography and originality in design, the annual finan- 
cial reports of 3,000 companies in 80 different indus- 
tries. According to Weston Smith, Vice-President of 
the magazine, competition was the keenest yet for the 
“Best of Industry” awards. 


UNION NATIONAL LIFE 


Capital Increase 


The capital of the Union National Life Insurance 
Company, Lincoln, Nebraska has been increased from 
$100,000 to $200,000. $50,000 in the form of 2,500 
shares of par value $20 was declared as a stock divi- 
dend, while an additional 2,500 shares of stock were 
sold at $60. Asa result the capital is now $200,000 and 





the surplus was increased $100,000 to $214,637. 


Best’s Life News 
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UNITED BENEFIT 
20th Anniversary 


The \ nited Benefit Life Insurance Company, Omaha, 
Nebraska bids fair to establishing a record which has 
neither been equalled nor surpassed. On December 1, 
1946 this company will complete its 20th year of legal 
reserve life insurance with a total in force of approxi- 
mately one-half billion dollars. 

This company was organized as the companion com- 
pany of the Mutual Benefit Health & Accident Associa- 
ion of Omaha, with the agency force of the latter com- 
hany handling the business of the newly founded Life 
Company. 

In October, 1935 the American Life Insurance Com- 
any of Denver, Colorado was reinsured without lien. 
The amount of insurance thereby gained was $10,758,- 
62. During 1936 the Cedar Rapids Life Insurance 
(ompany was merged with this company, with an ulti- 
nate gain in insurance in force of $16,309,771. 


VULCAN LIFE AND ACCIDENT 


Capital Increased 


The capital of the Vulcan Life and Accident Insur- 
ance Co., Birmingham, Alabama, was increased from 
70.210 as of December 31, 1945, to $177,220 as of 
july 31, 1946. The authorized capitalization of the com- 
pny has also been increased from $250,000 to $1,000,- 
(1X), 


WESTERN & SOUTHERN 


Mutualization Proposal 


On September 18th the Commissioners of Insurance 
oi the states interested (Illinois, Missouri, Kentucky, 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia and New York) discussed 
in detail the mutualization proposal advanced by the 
management and after several suggestions the meeting 
aljourned with the understanding that a second meet- 
ing would be called by the Ohio Superintendent within 
ashort time to again consider the matter. The plan calls 
lor payment to stockholders of $13.52 per share (new 
jar value $10) in government bonds, which will amount 
t0 about $40,000,000. This will be disbursed immedi- 
ately upon completion and approval of the plan by direc- 
lors, stockholders, policyholders and the Ohio Insurance 
lepartment. It is expected that the mutualization will 
take effect as of December 31, 1946. 
management is contemplated. 

The company announces that effective September 3rd 
it adopted new and increased Ordinary and Weekly 
Premium rates. 

In the Ordinary Department; the 5 Year Term and 
Family Income Term benefits were not increased; the 
Double Protection benefit was offered for the first time; 
the acceptance of aviation risks was inaugurated at the 
\sual scale of extra premiums. 

In the Weekly Premium Department, a new schedule 
i lower weekly premium benefits was inaugurated ; 
te insurance to age 65 plan is no longer issued. 

Non-forfeiture benefits in both departments remain 
inchanged. 


No change in 
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THE 


LAFAYETTE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


announces a new General 
Agent’s contract that provides— 
Lifetime Renewals 
Disability Benefits 
Death Benefits 


Liberal First Year Commissions, 
along with— 
office allowance, 
Advance Commission Plan for Agents 
Effective Visual Sales Presentation 
Plan with text, and a 
Prospecting Plan that clicks. 
For details write 
RANDALL G. YEAGER, Supt. of Agencies 
Lafayette Life Building 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 


Operating in Illinois, Indiana, Michigan 
lowa, Nebraska, Ohio and Tennessee. 


















































































































































CHECK THESE POINTS 


The opportunity to serve is inherent in 
Life Insurance, but greatest success is 
often measured by the plus factors offered 
Representatives. Shenandoah Life offers 
many plus factors which enhance oppor- 
tunity, such as: 

“A well-rounded line of policies—all 
forms of Life Insurance and Annuities. 
* Fair Contracts and Group Life Insurance 
at Company expense. * Friendly relations 
between the Field Force and the Home 
Office. * Liberal first year and vested re- 
newal commissions. 


OPENINGS IN VIRGINIA, WEST VIRGINIA, 
NORTH CAROLINA, SOUTH CAROLINA, 
TENNESSEE AND ALABAMA. 


$s TRONG -PROGRESSIVE 


enanaoah 


VA INS ORANGE CO., INC. 
ROANOKE VIRGINIA 





















... it does 
repeat 


Past performance is a reliable guide 
to future expectations. Consider 
Continental Assurance on the basis 
of its history . . . uninterrupted 
increase in size and prestige each 
and every year since inception is 
proved ability to weather every 
economic storm and business change. 


AND ... history does repeat. 


“One of America’s Largest and Strongest 


Life Insurance Institutions” 


ls 





ASSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Affiliates : 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


TRANSPORTATION INSURANCE COMPANY 














LIST OF ADVERTISERS | 


Acacia Mutual Life, Washington, D. C. 
Aulllated National Hotels 

american Mutual Life, Ves Moines, lowa 
American National, Galveston, ‘exas 

American United Life, indianapolis, Ind. 
Amicable Life, Waco, Texas 

Auuntie Life, Richmond, Va. 

Atias Life, Tulsa, Ukla. 

wankers Life Company, Des Moines, lowa 
lsankers Life, Lincoln, Nebraska 

bankers National Life, Montclair, J. 

eee Norman & Company, Chicago 3, Ill. 
boston Mutual, Boston, Mass. 

Campbell, Donald F., Chicago 1, IL 

Canada Life, Toronto, Canada 

Central Life, Ves Moines, lowa 

Chapman Park Hotels 

Coates & Herfurth, San Francisco, Calif. 
Columbian National Life, Boston, Mass. 
Columbus Mutual Life, Columbus 16, Ohio 
Commerce Clearing House, Inc., Chicago 1, 
Continental Assurance Company, Chicago, Il. 
Cothran, James R., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

Coxhead, Ralph C. Corp., New York 14, N. Y. 
Crane & Company, Daiton, Mass. 

Dawson, Miles M. & Son, Inc., New York 18, N. Y. 
Kdgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

Kidiphone, Thomas A, Edison, Ine., West Orange, 
Equitable Life, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Fackler & Company, New York, N. 

Farmers & Bankers Life, _ ichita, 

Federal Life, Chicago 1, ion 

Fidelity Mutual Life, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Franklin Life, Springtie ld, Ill. 

General American, St. Louis, Mo. 

George Washington Life, Charleston 23, 
Great-West Life, Winnipeg, Canada 

Groves, W. E., New Orleans 16, La. 

hiaight, Davis & Haight, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Illinois Bankers Life, Monmouth, IIL. 

institute of Life Insurance 4 
manens City TAGs, SOROS CET; DEO. oo onicncinctcccceses Back Coyé 
Lafayette Life, Lafayette, Ind. 

Liberty National Life, birmingham, Ala. 
wife of Virginia, Richmond, ya. 

Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore 3, } 
Manufacturers Life, ‘Loronto, Canada 
Marvin, taarry C., indianapolis, Ind. 
Massachusetts Indemnity, boston, Mass. 
Mussachusetts Mutual Life, Springneid, 
Midiund Mutual Life, Columbus iv, Uhio 
Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Paul 1, Minn. 
Monarch Lile, Springnelid, Mass. 
MouUmental Life, Baltamore, Md. 
moralne-oh-the-Lake motel, mignland Park, 
Mutual Suvings Lite, St. Louls 1, Mo. 
Mutual ‘trust Life, Chicago, iL. 


All. 


National Guardian Life, Madison 1, Wisc. 


National Guardian Life, Madison 1, 
National Life & Accident, Nashville, 
National Reserve Life, Topeka, 

Nelson & Warren, St. Louis, Mo. 
Nelson, Schleh & Borchardt, Detroit 26, Mich. 

New World Life, Seattle, Wash. 

Northwestern Mutual Life, Milwaukee, Wisc. ................ 
Northwestern National Life, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Occidental Life, Los Angeles, Calif 

Occidental Life, Raleigh, N. C. 

Ohio National Life, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Pan-American Life, New Orleans, La. 

Paul Revere Life, Worcester, Mass. 

Pennsylvania Hotel, New York, N. Y. 

Peoples Life, Frankfort, Ind. 

Policyholder’s National Life, Sioux Falls, S. 

Provident Life & Accident, Chattanooga, Te 

Provident Mutual Life, ee Pa. 

Prudential Ins. Co., Newark, N. 

Reliance Life, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Remington Rand, New York 10, 

Royal Typewriter Company 

Security Mutual Life, Binghamton, 

Shenandoah Life, Roanoke 10, Va. 

Speakman, Frank M., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 

Standard Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Tressel, Harry S., Chicago 3, II. 

Union Central Life, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Union Mutual Life, Portland, Maine 

United Life & Accident, Concord, N. 

Washington National, Evanston, III. 

Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, New York, N. Y. 

Woodward & Fondiller, Inc., New York, _. = 

Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York, N. e, 


Tenn. 
Kansas 


Best’s Life N 





